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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
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Dr. Hugo Munsterberg brings to the arti- 
cle he writes for this issue, “The Arts of 
Korea,” wide experience as an Oriental 
scholar. He received a Ph.D. in art 
history from Harvard in 1941, and has 
taught Oriental and general art history 
in this country as well as in Tokyo. His 
notable contributions to Oriental studies 
include A Short History of Chinese Art 
(Philosophical Library, 1949) and Land- 
scape Painting of China and Japan (Tut- 
tle, Tokyo, 1955). His Folk Art of Japan 
will be published this month in Tokyo, 
and he is at present working on a book 
on Japanese ceramics. As a collector of 
modern art, Dr. Munsterberg is conver- 
sant with the contemporary scene, and has 
recently contributed reviews to ARTS. 


Elaine Gottlieb, novelist and short-story 
writer, was educated in New York. She 
has attended the Art Students League and 
studied art history at Columbia. For a 
number of years she served as Fiction Edi- 
tor for the Noonday Press, and at present 
devotes much of her time to free-lance 
editorial work. For this issue she discusses 
Marc Chagall’s work as it is revealed in 
an exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art in honor of the painter’s seventieth 
birthday and in two newly published 
books. 


Suzanne Burrey, well known to readers of 
ARTS for her profiles of American artists, 
now turns her attention to Reuban Tam’s 
“intimate landscapes,” one of which is 
here reproduced in color. Miss Burrey, 
formerly a teacher of art history, now 
works in New York as a free-lance editor 
and writer. 


Bryan Robertson, editor of Studio maga- 
zine and director of the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery in London, writes this month’s 
London letter. 


FORTHCOMING: A report by con- 
tributing editor Vernon Young from Co- 
penhagen the varied riches of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, in color... 
an essay on the French painter Pignon by 
Suzanne Burrey . . . a discussion by Dr. 
Alfred Werner of the life and work of 
Berthe Morisot, focusing on the recently 
published book (Wittenborn) based on 
her extensive correspondence . . . a picto- 
rial presentation of the Maillol sculptures 
to be exhibited at the Rosenberg Gallery 
in New York. 
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LETTERS 


AMERICAN ART AT THE MET 


To the Editor: 

In the present struggle for the survival of the 
human freedoms the United States has failed to 
recognize the paramount importance of the cre- 
ative arts. It is essential—not only for artists but 
for the general public—that we have the con- 
stant opportunity to see and become familiar 
with what we have accomplished in painting 
and sculpture. 

American literature, music, philosophy, archi- 
tecture and science have long held the respect of 
the world. Today for the first time our painting 
and sculpture are a recognized influence abroad. 
Yet there has rarely been a museum with perma- 
nent galleries set aside for the exhibition of 
American art of the present day as well as of 
the past. This fact has been commented on with 
surprise and disappointment by interested for- 
eigners. 

Last October the Metropolitan Museum opened 
its new American Paintings and Sculpture Gal- 
leries, set apart for the permanent exhibition of 
American art. This space, however, is inade- 
quate for the Museum’s enormous collections. It 
is hoped that funds will be raised for the con- 
struction of a new building attached to the 
Museum and dedicated to this purpose. 

It is proper, then, that we, American artists, 
should express our approval to the President, 
the Trustees and the Director of the Museum. 
We believe that this new policy marks a step 
forward toward the understanding of American 
art. But it is only a beginning. 

We therefore express the earnest hope that 
every American museum which houses painting 
and sculpture will, to the extent that it is prac- 
tical and not inconsistent with its charter, simi- 
larly set aside permanent space for such Ameri- 
can art as it owns or can otherwise obtain. Only 
when such a policy becomes nationwide can we 
look forward to the full development of Ameri- 
can painting and sculpture. 

George Biddle 
Stuart Davis 
Oronzio Maldarelli 


George L. K. Morris 


Henry Varnum Poor 


James N. Rosenberg 


David Smith 
Andrew Wyeth 
William Zorach 


EDITOR'S NOTE: We welcome the above letter and 
agree that American museums should, wherever 
possible, set aside permanent space for American 
art. For many years this magazine has supported 
the cause of American art. Last May in an open 
letter to the Metropolitan Museum of Art we 
urged the Museum’s friends to support the cre- 
ation of a building to house the Met’s great 
collection of American art. We still hope that a 
modern Maecenas will come forward to make the 
dream a reality. 


SOULAGES'S ETCHINGS 


To the Editor: 

I submit a comment in regard to Miss Annette 
Michelson’s review of the Soulages show at Berg- 
gruen [December]. The works exhibited here 






consisted of gouaches and eichings (not litho. 
graphs). The “stiffening about the edges,” which 
Miss Michelson attributes to the latter, was at 
least partially the result of the plate mark, 
particular characteristic of the etching as a print 
medium. Mr. Soulages utilized, in most cases, 
plates of irregular shape (cut or filed into shape, 
or shaped through the action of an acid bite) , 
The etched surface upon each plate continued 
to the very edge, heightening the aforemen. 
tioned “stiffening” effect. (A prominent position 
in the exhibition was taken by one of the orig. 
inal copper plates, with a print or proof pulled 
from it displayed beside it.) 

I will agree with Miss Michelson that this did 
“set them apart” from the gouaches in the show 
and from Mr. Soulages’s usual oil paintings. | 
would add further that, in this attempt to trans. 
late his particularly handsome broad-stroked 
style into another medium (oil painting to etch. 
ing) , Mr. Soulages has not been entirely success- 
ful. (I’m assuming that his intention was this.) 

Le Roy K. Burket 
Paris, France 


MILTON AVERY 


To the Editor: 

It was refreshing to see from the article in the 
December issue that Clement Greenberg has 
come round, if somewhat belatedly, to recog: 
nizing the importance of Milton Avery’s work. 

One wonders, however, if the distinction Mr. 
Greenberg draws between Avery's landscapes and 
figure paintings is not rather arbitrary and ex- 
aggerated; are his objections to the figure paint- 
ings any more valid today than they were fifteen 
years ago even if his reasons have changed? Given 
this context, how would Mr. Greenberg judge 
the still lifes? 

Another point: although Mr. Greenberg dis- 
cusses in some detail Avery’s treatment and 
rejection of decoration—perhaps the moral is that 
a yard of wallpaper is not a work of art, no 
matter how many fashionable arguments to the 
contrary—Mr. Greenberg does not sufficiently 
bring out the fact that few contemporary Amer- 
icans can match Avery’s poetic gift, his intrinsic 
lyricism, or ability—whether seascape or portrail 
—to evoke emotion. In this respect, too, he is 
rather daring, and a number of young abstract 
painters might benefit from viewing his work. Mr. 
Greenberg's suggestion for a retrospective is an 
excellent idea. 

Gertrude Norman 
New York City 


THE GORKY APPRAISAL 


To the Editor: 

I want to congratulate you on publishing Rober 
Rosenblum’s essay on Gorky [January]. It is the 
first full-scale article on him to appear in thi 
country . .. The appearance of the article and 
choice of illustrations seem to me excellent. The 
whole tone is just right—perceptive, broadly co” 
sidered and mature. Of course I am_personallt 
pleased by the very positive attitude toward 
Gorky and the friendly and even flattering appre 
ciation of my efforts. Such response is heat: 
warming. 
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May I take this occasion to say that the maga- 
ine as a whole impressed me? We have long 
needed a magazine of first caliber in this coun- 
uy. 

Ethel Schwabacher 
New York City 


THE WINSTON COLLECTION 


To the Editor: 
The January ARTS arrived today, and we are 
delighted with the article covering our collection. 

First of all, we were surprised with the cover 
and find it a most interesting adaptation of the 
Picabia Portrait of Marie Laurencin. The use of 
color and the proportion of the picture to the 
page seem to give it a new and exciting dimen- 
sion. The Boccioni in color is handsome, and the 
other cuts are presented most effectively, with 
an excellent choice. 

The content makes us most happy, for you 
have stated our purpose of collecting so well. 
This is what we have wanted so much, and we 
believe you understand why we have enjoyed 
collecting—in fact, why we have done it at all! 

Our thanks to you for your careful editorial 
work, which not only is apparent in our article, 
but in your entire magazine. This is why ARTS 
should lead the way in art critique for those who 
are searching, and eager to have a fair picture 
of what goes on in the art world. 

Lydia Winston 
Birmingham, Michigan 


THE YEARBOOK 
To the Editor: 
Your ARTS YEARBOOK 1 is a stunning, in- 
formative job! 
Jessie Lillard Lyons 
New York City 


THEFT REPORTED 


To the Editor: 
1 would like to report the theft of a painting 
from the trunk of my car in New York City 
on Saturday night, January 11, around midnight. 
The painting is a work in tempera by Mark 
Tobey, and is entitled Northwest Rhythm. It- 
is signed, and it is valued at $400. If any of 
your readers have information that will lead to 
the whereabouts of this painting, I would ap- 
preciate their notifying me. 

Manfred Selig 

2609 First Avenue 

Seattle 1, Washington 





| WARNING | 


In the past few weeks a young man who 
claims to be a reporter and photographer 
for a local publication has stolen money 
manumber of New York art galleries. He 
| is described as a tall, well-dressed Negro 
who usually carries a camera and some- 
times layouts and other art work. If an 
unknown “reporter” answering to this de- 
scription presents himself in a gallery, we 


Suggest that credentials be carefully checked 
immediately. 
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Sale Thursday. February 13 at § p.m. 


OLD MASTERS 


BARBIZON AND OTHER 
XIX CENTURY PAINTINGS 
Collected by the Late 
MEYER H. LEHMAN 


Sold by a Legatee of the Estate of the Late 
ELSIE LEHMAN WEIL 


AND OTHER OWNERS 





OLD MASTERS by Giovanni Santi, Teniers the Younger, van 
Goyen, Nicolaes Maes, Jacob van Ruysdael, Canaletto, William 
Hogarth, Wouwerman, Adriaen Brouwer; and a_ portrait 


drawing by Rubens 


BARBIZON & OTHER XIX CENTURY WORKS—several 
by Corot including Trois Baigneuses auprés d'une Pointe 
Boisée; other works by Daubigny, Theodore Rousseau. Frits 


Thaulow, Bouguereau, Schreyer and others 


The Thames from Battersea Bridge by Whistler 


Portrait of a Gentleman by Gilbert Stuart 















Illustrated Catalogue 75¢ 


On View from Saturday, Sebruary 8 
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Louis J. Marion 
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Max BarTHOLeT, Secretary & Treasurer 
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by 
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20 EAST 79th STREET, NEW YORK | 
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“JEANNE D’ARC” 


February 7 — March 15 
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6, avenue Matignon 


PARIS 8e 


































AUCTIONS 


OLD-MASTER AND NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
WORKS IN SALE AT PARKE-BERNET 


IGHLIGHTING the month’s art sales in New York is the old- 
master and nineteenth-century offering scheduled at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries for the evening of February 13. 

Old-master paintings to be auctioned include Santi’s Ma- 
donna and Child and David Teniers the Younger’s Three Sea- 
sons. There are also works by Jan van Goyen, Nicolaes Maes, 
Jacob van Ruysdael, Wouwerman, Canaletto and Hogarth. 
Of special interest is a portrait drawing by Rubens. 

Barbizon and other nineteenth-century paintings feature 
Corot’s Trois Baigneuses auprés d’une Pointe Boisée—recorded 
and illustrated in Robaut’s L’Oeuvre de Corot—and several 
other works by the same artist. Daubigny, Théodore Rousseau, 
Frits Thaulow, Bouguereau and Schreyer are also represented. 
In addition there is a portrait by Gilbert Stuart. 

The paintings derive in majority from the collection of the 
late Meyer H. Lehman, being sold by a legatee of the estate 
of Elsie Lehman Weil. The works will be on exhibition at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries from February 8. 
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current exhibition 


Corot, TROIS BAIGNEUSES AUPRES D'UNE POINTE BOISFE. 


ier sengenen BENJAMIN KOPMAN 


February 5, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. ‘rt II (final) 
in sale of watercolors and paintings by Charles Demuth, from the 
collection belonging to the estate of the late Richard W. C. Weyand, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The majority of the seventy-five items are 
watercolors; seven landscapes are in oil on academy board; there are 
also three floral pieces in tempera. Exhibition from February 1. 


through February 22 


9 : z ‘ith four c lates 
February 7 & 8, at 1:45 p.m, Parke-Bernet Galleries. English canmngpe wi ao “moe fe 


and American eighteenth-century furniture and decorations. From 
the estate of the late Emily S. Stearns, Boston, Massachusetts; Mr. 
and Mrs. Patrick B. McGinnis, Staten Island, New York; and various 


private collectors. American furniture of the eighteenth century 

features a set of six Chippendale carved cherrywood side chairs, a CONTEM PORARY KO REAN PAINTING 
tare Chippendale carved-walnut miniature armchair, a Queen Anne 

fan-carved mahogany lowboy, shown at the Boston Museum of Fine February 25 through March 22 


Arts, and other fine cabinet work. Exhibition from February 1. 





February 13, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Old-master 
and nineteenth-century paintings; collected by the late Meyer H. 
Lehman, sold by a legatee of the estate of Elsie Lehman Weil, as 
well as from other owners. (For details see story above.) Exhibition 
from February 8. 


February 14 & 15, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. French 
furniture and decorations, property of the estate of the late Jeanne 
Marie Scott, sold by administrators of the estate. Fine French eight- 
eenth-century and other furniture includes a Louis XVI brass-inlaid 
mahogany secretary, a large Louis XVI mahogany commode, a small 


commode by Jean Lapie, a poudreuse with marquetry commemo- | WO R L D ie 
Fative of a king’s entry into the city of Paris, a Normandy dressoir, GALLERIES 


and fine seat furniture. Exhibition from February 8. 987 Madison Ax (at 77th St.) N York City 21 
i N - fenue (at (/th St.) New York City 2Z 
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PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 





Stanton Loomis Catlin (left), Curator of § The fi 
American Art at the Minneapolis Institute of § by the 
Arts, has been appointed Assistant Directo, § remod 
of the Yale University Art Gallery in Ney of Fin 
Haven, Connecticut. Prior to his association § tion ft 
with the Minneapolis Institute, Mr. Catlin § my V 
was Executive Director of the American Ip. paintit 
stitute of Graphic Art in New York City. He ican © 
is the author of Modern Mexican Painting, evalua 
published in 1952, and is currently prepar- contrit 
ing a monograph on the Cuernavaca fresco of ligt 





of Diego Rivera. His appointment to the In | 

Yale gallery staff becomes effective this month, Nielse 

viousl\ 

Iu New York, Philip C. Johnson (left) lias § ticed | 

Peter Grippe Stanton Loomis Catlin Philip C. Johnson recently been elected to the board of trustees B Franc 


of the Museum of Modern Art. Since his — intima 
appointment in 1932 as the first director of mathe 





The Award of Special Merit was received by chairman of the Jury to select winners of the the Department of Architecture he has been object 
ARTS and ARTS YEARBOOK I in the Six- 1958 Brandeis University Creative Arts Sculp- closely associated with the museum and has § °CUP! 
teenth Annual Exhibition of Printing. The ture Awards. The jury will consist of Henri designed its annex (1949), sculpture court light a 
exhibition, held last month, was sponsored by Marceau, Dorothy Adlow, Roy R. Neuberger, (1953) and garden restaurant (1954). He has § ‘nes 
the New York Employing Printers Association Herman More and Andrew C. Ritchie. The also directed a program of architectural and forms 
as a feature of Printing Week in New York. Achievement Medal will be given to one of design exhibitions. A member of the Ameri- stroke 
the outstanding sculptors in the United States can Institute of Architects and the Architec Frat 

Peter Grippe (above), Sculptor in Residence today, and a young artist displaying particu- tural League, Mr. Johnson has taught a} aud bh 
at Brandeis University, has been appointed lar promise will receive a cash prize of $1,500. Cornell, Yale and the Pratt Institute of Design. | "Pres 
work 

illustr 

NATIONWIDE NOTES distin 
The I 

Masterpieces of the Wadsworth Atheneum in This painting, especially released for the sota, Florida, and return to Hartford in late § sity v 
Hartford, Connecticut, are now on exhibi- Knoedler exhibition, will be received by the April. drawi 
tion at the Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Atheneum as part of the bequest of the late a pri 
Street in New York City, providing an oppor- Anne Parrish Titzell of Georgetown, Con- A representative collection of one of the least § been | 
tunity to see examples from the fine collec- necticut. Of the painting, John Rewald has known of African art styles, casts of eleven maste 
tions of one of this country’s leading smaller noted in his History of Impressionism that sculptured heads from the city of Ife, can} tine ¢ 
museums. Among the paintings and works Monet and Renoir, like their contemporaries be seen at the American Museum of Natural fing o 
of art being shown are pictures by Caravag- Pissarro and Cézanne, often painted the History in New York City through February § of th 
gio, Rembrandt, Zurbaran, Strozzi, Le Nain, same subject and in a very similar technique. 23. The naturalistic heads (see below) art} are re 
Guardi, Gainsborough, Hubert Robert, Dela- This painting, dated 1873, is not only of highly refined in detail and seem to be the paint 
croix, Corot, Monet, Renoir, Toulouse-Lau- documentary importance in the history of result of a long artistic tradition, although Lik 
trec and Miro, as well as examples of the Impressionism, but is also a work of remark- no precursors in either style or technique F eight 
J. Pierpont Morgan Collection of French able beauty and charm, showing the color have yet been discovered. The heads att § his di 
and German porcelain, antique bronzes and Renoir achieved early in his career. The thought to be from four hundred to five § them 
Venetian glass. Also included in the exhibi- exhibition at the Knoedler Galleries will hundred years old. The works on view art drawi 
tion will be the famous Renoir, Monet Paint- continue through February 8, after which it casts of the originals, now national treasures } Man, 
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ing in His Garden at Argenteuil (below). will travel to the Ringling Museum in Sara- of the Nigerian government. 
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The first comprehensive exhibition of works 


poole by the Guardi will be on view in the newly 
Director remodeled galleries of the Houston Museum 
in Ney @ of Fine Arts until February 16. The selec- 
,ciation tion from the wuvre of the eighteenth-cen- 


Catlin ty Venetian family includes twenty-seven 
intings and seventeen drawings from Amer- 


can In. : : 
tity. He ican collections, and emphasizes current re- 
ainting evaluations of Francesco (1712-93) and his 
prepar. contributions to nineteenth-century studies 
frescos } of light and color. ae 
to the In notes on the exhibition, Edmund B. 
‘month, @ Nielsen of the museum staff cites the pre- 
viously existing tradition of city views, prac- 
eft) has § ticed most notably by Canaletto, to which 
trustees | Francesco brought a personal approach, an 
ince his | intimacy and a sense of movement. Whereas 
ector of mathematical perspective had been the chief 
as been § object of his predecessors, Francesco was 
and has § occupied with the optical effect of Venetian 
e court & light and color, and painted with deep, warm 


He has | tones and a heavy impasto, highlighting 
tral and | forms with quick, “Impressionistic” brush 
. Ameri. | strokes. 

\rchitec- Francesco's brother, Antonio (1699-1760), 
ught at and his son, Giacomo (1764-1835), are also 
f Design. represented in the exhibition, but it is the 
work of Francesco that is most thoroughly 
illustrated, with paintings from the three 
distinct phases of his career. 


The Fogg Art Museum of Harvard Univer- 
d in late § sity will have on view until February 25 

drawings from the collection of Curtis O. Baer, 

a private collection that has never before 
the least § been made available to the public. The sixty 
f eleven} master drawings range in time from a Floren- 
Ife, can} tine drawing of c. 1460 to a red-chalk draw- 
Natural § ing of a woman by Oskar Kokoschka. Many 
February § of the drawings included (fifty-four artists 
low) are} are represented) are studies for well-known 
o be the paintings. 
although Like the collectors of the seventeenth and 
echnique F eighteenth centuries, Mr. Baer does not keep 
eads ate § his drawings exposed to the light, but brings 
1 to five § them forth for close scrutiny. Among the 
view art ¥ drawings included are Tiepolo’s Figure of a 
treasures} Man, Murillo’s St. Joseph and the Young 
Christ, Ruysdael’s The Ruined Cottage, Rem- 
brandt’s The Matchmaker, Claude de Lor- 
raine’s Study of Clouds, Poussin’s Mercury 
Returning to Apollo the Cattle of Admetus, 
Ingres's Studies for “L’Apothéose de Napo- 
lon I” and Pissarro’s View of Varenne. 






























The Brooklyn Museum in New York is now 
offering a limited number of grants of $4,000 
men and women under thirty-five years of 
age for a fifteen-month training period in the 
Museum field. Recipients will spend three 
Months each in curatorial, administrative and 
educational work, and three months plan- 
ting and installing an exhibition. Applicants 
must have completed one year of graduate 
Work in the fine arts or allied fields, or one 
year of work in a museum. The grants will 
be made before May 15, 1958, and are for 
fiteen-month period starting October 1, 
- Application must be made prior to 
; 31, 1958, to Chairman, Fellowship 
ittee, Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Park- 

Way, Brooklyn 38, New York. 



























































Reliet 


Reliet 


from the tomb of Kha-em-het in Kurna, Egypt, 
a detail from one of the many fine illustrations 
in Eternal Egypt, by Clement Robichon and 
Alexandre Varille. The book was published by 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 
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“Art US.A.,” Jurying and Artists Equity 


a the week before Christmas I had the pleasure of 
working in a cold downtown warehouse on the “Art 
U.S.A.” jury. Despite the lack of physical comfort it was a 
pleasure as well as a challenge. The casual visitor to a large 
juried show usually takes the work of organization and jurying 
for granted, but the problems are tremendous, Perhaps the most 
stimulating aspect of the four days was the contact with my fel- 
low jurors, who took their work most seriously and for whom 
I developed a new respect. They were Stewart Klonis, Director 
of the Art Students League, and artists Adolph Gottlieb, George 
L. K. Morris, Ogden Pleissner and William Zorach. 

The jury saw some four thousand works of art and accepted 
roughly a thousand items. In addition, regular gallery artists 
were invited, and the total show, which was on view in Madison 
Square Garden during January, included over fifteen hundred 
works. Shows of such size are of course controversial, and this 
one was no exception. As a juror I should not express critical 
opinions, but I nonetheless wish to state my general reaction 
that the over-all quality was high. There were a surprisingly 
large number of non-gallery artists whose work was of high 
quality. In fact, only a few of the prize winners are connected 
with galleries. 

Prizes awarded were as follows: Frank Ashley, #12 Adler; 
Louis Bouché, Still Life with Blocks; Edmund Fitzgerald, My 
Studio; Joseph Erne, Intersectional; Sidney Gross, Promon- 
tory; Zygmunt Menkes, Girl with Mirror; Joan Starwood, 
Fugue in Blue-Green; the Bergdorf-Goodman Award to Allan 
Bill, Reflections; the Grumbacher Award to Paul Bodin, Black 
Knight; the Helena Rubinstein Award to George H. Biddle, 
Stem Projection; the Saks-Fifth Avenue Award to Raymond 
Breinin, Backward Glance; the Bocour Award to Paul West- 
cott, Harpoon Ledge; and the Jarvis House Award to Emil 
Kosa, Elements of Balance. 

Total prize money came to almost $7,000. Beyond acknowl- 
edging artistic talent with sizable awards, the exhibition served 
to introduce thousands of new people to art of all styles. It was 
a varied show with every school of persuasion represented. For 
people in the field it offered a cross section of work completed 
during the past year, and it gave many unknown artists an 
opportunity to be exhibited. 

I am convinced that Mr. Lee Nordness and his colleagues 
who produced “Art U.S.A.” were sincere in their desire to 
sponsor a significant survey of American art. The task was 
bigger than they had expected, and they received little support 

from the art world. A number of dealers said that they would 





submit their artists’ works and at the last minute went back on 
their word. Artists Equity, hearing that dealers as a group were 
not entering their artists, said that unless the three-dollar en- 
trance fee was waived for Equity members it would advise 
them not to submit. Dozens of people with whom I talked 
before the exhibition derided it although they knew little 
about the plans, and some even told me that I should not serve 
on the jury because the show was a commercial venture. 


T MAY be true that Mr. Nordness hoped to make money from 
“Art U.S.A.,” but I fail to see the crime involved in that. 
He took a big risk. All too often we are loath to praise people 
who have the courage to try something new and big. I believe 
that all the jurors recognized the hard work and sincerity of 
the sponsors. Originally Mr. Nordness had planned to exhibit 
some four thousand works of art, but he soon realized that this 
was not feasible. His position was similar to that of the jury: 
only works of quality were to be admitted, no matter how large 
or how small the number of selections. 

Under the MacDowell system which we used any juror could 
put a work into the show. In only a few cases was there major 
disagreement, although individual jurors frequently disagreed 
with selections made by others. Sometimes after seeing as many 
as thirty bad paintings it was hard to keep from including the 
first mediocre picture that came along. At other times, after a 
series of good paintings had been seen, a work would be rejected 
that might have stayed in had it come after the poorer works. 

There were many competent and some excellent paintings. 
But it was discouraging to realize that few people have the 
ability to evaluate their own work—or, to put it differently, 
that so many people submit so much trash. Since professional 
artists from all over the country were invited to submit and 
did, one might expect high standards. Yet there were copies of 
calendar art, pictures apparently done from numbered paint 
kits, sloppy smears that were intended as abstractions, and an 
endless stream of cat portraits and insipid student attempts at 
human portraits. Oh, yes, there were several Sputnik pictures. 

My biggest surprise came from works submitted by some 
members of Artists Equity—who are supposedly professionals. 
Their work was recognizable by the pink stickers with the let- 
ters “A.E.A.” attached to the back of each canvas and visible 
from a distance as each was being registered. After two days 
of jurying I asked the other jurors if their impression was the 
same as mine; they unanimously agreed that much of the work 
by Equity members was strictly amateur. As a matter of fact, 
only about one-third of the paintings submitted by Equity 
members were accepted. (It is true that many Equity members 


continued on page 65 





At left: From left to right, jurors Marshall, 
Morris, Gottlieb and Klonis. 
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The Golden Gospels of Echternach. Text based 
on the German by Dr. Peter Metz. Frederick A. 
Praeger. $25.00. 


NLY a lucky few have really seen any of the 
O illuminated manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages: absolute and legitimate regulations pre- 
vent others from handling these precious parch- 
ments, and from viewing any but the two pages 
exposed under the glass of the exhibition case 
(and therefore also from viewing the book's 
binding, often a great work of art itself). Now 
an excellent photographic reproduction of 95 of 
the 135 pages of the famous Codex Aureus Ep- 
ternacensis, the eleventh-century illuminated text 
of the four Gospels, is available in the original 
size (the most striking pages are repeated in 
very good color reproductions). The jeweled gold- 
en cover, ornamented with an ivory plaque 
showing the crucifixion and, surrounding it, 
various saints and historical figures, is to be 
seen in its full glory. 

Named after the small Luxembourg town of 
Echternach in whose Benedictine abbey the Gold- 
en Gospels remained until the French Revolu- 
tion, the manuscript, long in the possession of 
the House of Coburg-Gotha, has quite recently 
been acquired by the German National Museum 
in Nuremberg. We are better able to appreciate 
the beauty of this book than were the occasional 
visitors to the Ducal Library in Gotha, who may 
have preferred the sophisticated and somewhat 
morbid perfection attained by miniaturists in 
the late Gothic period far beyond the “barbaric” 
products of the Romanesque period. For our 
eyes have been retrained by the anti-naturalistic 
magic of the Expressionists, of a Henri Rous- 
seau, and we find much to admire in the fresh, 
“naive” way the illuminator drew and colored 
Christ in Majesty, the Apostles, and the long 
picture bands of New Testament episodes. 

The anonymous craftsman had no idea of per- 
spective, nor any need of it, for he was painting 
a metaphysical world beyond the reach of man’s 
senses. He was not obliged to make the picture 
“convincing,” for he addressed himself to an 
audience that shared his tradition of pictorial 
language. ‘The artistic work in the Codex clearly 
belongs to the East Frankish style, whose solidly 
sculptured static figures are more restrained and 
monumental than those in West Frankish works. 
Yet there is the charm of sincerity and genuine 
vigor about these stiff figures with stereotyped 
faces and fixed stares, with only the emphatic 
gestures of arms and hands to reveal expression. 
The colors are not modulated, yet well balanced 
and rhythmically distributed, and there is nothing 
garish about the generous and unabashed use 
of gold. 

The golden lettering is calligraphy indeed. The 
lines of the Latin text are carefully spaced out 
over the parchment, and each individual char- 
acter is exactly drawn in simple, yet graceful, 
forms. Often the text is relieved by large initials 
that are intricately contrived of spirals and in- 
terlaced designs—occasionally a bird finds a niche 
within the pattern. Elegantly stylized birds also 
flank the Canon Tables, and various animals 
including fantastic ones appear on the decora- 
tive leaves. 

The short text—introduction and comments on 
the plates—consists of excerpts from Dr. Metz’s 
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monograph printed in the German edition, }, 
this English version, much effort is given to sta. 
ing the importance of the Echternach Code; 
within the framework of medieval church life 
There are interesting explanations of the sym- 
bolic meaning of certain colors, precious metak 
and precious stones, but more attention might 
have been given to the purely esthetic values of 
the manuscript, and to its place in the develop. 
ment of Romanesque art. Dr. Metz, a distin. 
guished German medieval scholar, gives man 
fascinating details about the Christian society 
of the period and the monastic institution, and 
about the genesis of the Codex. He holds tha 
the actual execution of the medieval many. 
script was left to specialized craftsmen who were 
laymen, although it has been customary to te. 
gard illumination as the exclusive domain of 
monks. 


ALFRED WERNER 





Bellini and Titian at Ferrara by John Walker, 
Phaidon. $6.50. 


HIs interesting book by John Walker, favorite 
waa of Bernard Berenson and new director 
of our National Gallery, is a direct sequel to 
Edgar Wind's iconological study of Giovanni 


Bellini’s Feast of the Gods from Alfonso d’Este’s } 


famous Camerino. In that study, Wind under. 
took to prove that the scandalous scene from 
Ovid's Fasti was designed as a symbolical repre: 
sentation of the marriage between Alfonso and 
the renowned Lucrezia Borgia and that, accord: 
ingly, it contains the portraits of several of Bel 
lini’s contemporaries. Walker's claim, on the 
other hand, is a much more modest one. Basing 
his investigations on the common belief thai 
Titian applied the final touches to his masters 
painting, he is convinced of having finally estal- 
lished the exact nature of their collaboration. 

With the help of X rays and similar phow- 
graphic aids, our author comes to the conclit 
sion that there exist three different layers in the 
landscape background of our painting, the fr 
showing the hand of Bellini, and the other two 
constituting subsequent alterations from the hand 
of Titian. Furthermore, he finds that ‘Titian’ 
responsible also for changes in the figures whic 
occupy the lower half of the canvas. Most con 
spicuous among these are the emblematic at- 
tributes designed to facilitate the identification 
of the divinities participating in the feast. 

As a man of higher critical ambitions, how 
ever, Walker does not rest content with thes 
discoveries, important as they are. He also wanls 
to know what these changes signify and whether 
they can be interpreted as manifestations of 2 
new artistic sensibility. Bellini, after all, is a ma 
of the Quattrocento, while Titian gloriously rep 
resents the following century. And here is what 
Walker has to offer by way of an explanatiot: 
No longer satisfied with the cool serenity of 
Bellini’s composition, Titian strives to heighten 
the emotional key by exposing the radiant fs! 
of the goddesses; regretting the Gothic ange 
larity of Bellini’s drapery, he diligently smooths 
the flow of their garments; protesting the lad 
of structural integration, he provides a binding 
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National Gallery of Art. 


medium in the rich impasto of his landscape 
background. But there still remains one flaw, 
which even a Titian was unable to remove. 
Nothing could make the static—and almost hier- 
atic-grouping of the figures conform to the 
dynamic rhythm which pervades his own Bac- 
chus and Ariadne or the Feast of the Andrians. 
In thus interpreting the material evidence sup- 
plied by the tools of modern technology, Walker 
shows himself worthy of the great tradition in 
art-historical writing which extends from Winck- 
elmann to Berenson. The more unfortunate it is 
that, instead of summarizing his conclusions in 
a concise essay, he buries the treasure in a pro- 
fusion of excerpts, documents and bibliograph- 
ical details. Lacking the talent of the organizer, 
he bores the reader by endless repetitions and 
by doing so discourages him from following the 
argument to the very last page of the book. Be 
that as it may; those of us who are in love with 

Bellini’s painting will welcome this study. 
ULRICH WEISSTEIN 





William Glackens and the Ashcan Group 
by Ira Glackens. Crown. $5.00. 


pen to Nietzsche, every ideal that suc- 
ceeds in this world in time negates itself. 
The painters known as “The Eight” had ideals 
of reality that gave them common cause in paint- 
ing. They succeeded for a brief moment in 1908, 
Were rewarded with notoriety and later rele- 
gated to the shelf, their true worth buried under 


the gross simplification and distortion of the 
label “Ashcan.” 


Giovanni Bellini, tHe FEAST OF THE GODS, from BELLINI AND TITIAN AT FERRARA; courtesy 


One of the most neglected of the authentic 
talents among them is William Glackens, who 
painted people in front parlors and children in 
parks and young ladies in the nude, with a 
studied sensuousness, a self-made urbanity. His 
power of psychological insight and dramatic in- 
stinct, trained in newspaper work and magazine 
illustration, also enabled him to delineate New 
York street life with a critical sympathy (though 
in his paintings composition dominates senti- 
ment). But never in the half-century of his 
career did he glorify an ash can—he was subtle. 

Just how subtle he was, this silent, passion- 
ately peaceful artist, and the background life of 
homemade activity that made his art possible, 
is revealed in this profoundly delightful book, a 
biography written by his son. The narrative is 
a treasure of precisely illuminating anecdote, 
studded with pen sketches by Glackens and Mrs. 
Glackens (the whole family drew), Robert Henri, 
John Sloan and others, and with photographs, 
hilarious, touching photographs—of Maurice and 
Charles Prendergast and the Glackens’ in full 
regalia for a costume ball, of Everett Shinn and 
Henri and Sloan in scenes from private theatri- 
cals they performed in a theater in Shinn’s home 
on Waverly Place in Greenwich Village. Best of 
all, the book contains no less than three inserted 
sections of reproductions of Glackens’ paintings, 
with four color plates, the first representative 
selection of his work to appear since his death 
thirty years ago. 

The book is frankly biography, not art criti- 
cism, and has the virtue of presenting its mate- 
rial with unpretentious directness and unashamed 
enthusiasm for the enlightened Bohemianism 
that gave form and color to the lives of “The 
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The impact of the Tassili prehistoric cave paintings . . 
. . “Precursers of Abstract Art in Poland” 


chetti’s 


BY ANNETTE MICHELSON 


I THIS desperate juncture in French politics, 
A following upon the Suez affair, the Algerian 
crisis, the decline of governmental authority and 
the inflation attendant on them all, the Sahara 
and its unexploited wealth are rapidly assum- 
ing the proportions of an assuaging myth. Those 
rocky, sandy, inclement wastelands invite the 
violence of already despairing hordes; technology 
and economic crisis are transforming them into 
the newest, unlikeliest of El] Dorados. Battalions 
of mineralogists, meteorologists, geologists and 
technicians of all kinds have been recruited to 
chart and colonize all that burning, inhospitable 
country, and the economic future of France is 
now partially predicated (insofar as the instability 
of her position in North Africa will allow) on 
the organized development of desert resources. 
The booty, in oil and minerals, is expected to 
be enormous, but the most immediately dazzling 
find thus far is certainly the vast group of pre- 
historic cave paintings discovered in the Tassili 
cliff region. One hundred and fifty of these, 
carefully reproduced, are now on exhibition in 
the Museum of Decorative Arts. 

Into a season already crowded with a host of 
important retrospective exhibitions (two Kan- 
dinsky and two Poliakoff shows, the “Precursors 
of Abstract Art in Poland” at Denise René’s, the 
Magnelli show at the Galerie de France, the 
Adam prints at La Hune, Hajdu’s late sculp- 
ture at Jeanne Bucher’s and the collection of 
Romanesque sculpture from museums in the 
provinces at the Louvre), these wall paint- 
ings have exploded, settling, with the finality 
of their mere, phenomenal presence, into the 
center of the scene. The effect has been all that 
one might expect. They ravish and amaze, raise 
problems, send geologists and ethnologists back 
to their studies. Most of all, they draw immense 
crowds: housewives during the afternoons, office 
workers during lunch hours, school children who 
run about with sketchbooks on Thursdays and 
Sundays, making copies for class. Legend has it 
that Malraux has queued up to see them. What 
can they be? 

In 1905, a Captain Cortier, engaged in “paci- 
fying” roving brigands in the Sahara, reported 
the existence of paintings in a cave located in 
the cliff region of Tassili-n-Ajjerin. Subsequent 
reports, infrequent and incomplete, followed, 
until in 1932 a Captain Duprez, commanding a 
reconnaissance mission in the central region of 
the Tassili, came upon oxen, hunting dogs, fish 
and chariots drawn on the walls of a cliff. This 
report, which was bruited about the area for 
some time, stimulated a Lieutenant Brenans, 
freshly assigned to duty in the Sahara, to the 
discovery, in an outlying cliff of the Tassili 
known as Oued Djerat, of an astonishing zoo of 
giraffes, hippopotami, antelopes, ostriches, buf- 
faloes, rhinoceri and human figures engraved 
and painted on stone. The discovery of the 
Sahara paintings is, like the exploration of the 
Himalayas by the English, linked with the mili- 
tary and diplomatic history of a colonial power. 
From this point on, however, the army and civil 
servants were relieved of their duties and the 
civilians took over. 

In 1955, then, after a long delay caused by the 
war and a general reorganization, a team of 
painters, headed by Henri Lhote and working 

under the patronage of the very eminent Abbé 
Breuil, went to work for eighteen months in the 
lunar landscape of Tassili. The exhibition now 
on view is the fruit of this expedition. 
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. Kemeny’s exhibition of reliefs at Fac- 
. . . drawings by Masurofsky at the Dragon 


HE sight of these neolithic frescoes (their 
7 oa range roughly from 8000 B.C. to a few 
decades before the birth of Christ) is, as one 
might expect, disquieting and fascinating in the 
extreme. One enters a world of constant meta- 
morphosis, animated by a paroxysmic sense of 
fantasy; an obscure and powerful erotic sensi- 
bility is expressed in an extraordinarily refined 
and linear idiom. The monographs and lectures 
are, for the most part, still to come; the prob- 
lems of Egyptian and Negroid influences, of the 
sources and meanings, of plastic and iconographic 
themes, are still unsolved; scholarship is still 
at a descriptive stage and we are free, for the 
moment, to look at them, not around them. We 
must be grateful for this, in part at least, as 
their impact, unlike that of the Dura-Europos 
group, for example, is largely a function of 
their plastic integrity, of a refinement which cul- 
minates occasionally in something almost sug- 
gestive of a neolithic chic, and, finally, of the 
terrible efficacy of their ellipses. 

These antelopes, elephants, horses, oxen, fish 
move with their fellows and their tamers, or 
seem to swim, in a flat, limitless space. I imagine 
that seen in situ they do not swim; the rough- 
ness of the cave walls might tend to fix them 
in relation to the surface and each other, as 
these flattened reproductions cannot. (My recol- 
lection of the Lascaux beasts and of others in 
the Dordogne is that they move in a more stable 
procession and that the wall surface, and not 
their chiaroscuro alone, is partly responsible.) 
But this swimming effect heightens the am- 
biguity of a vision and the force of a style which 
toy with changes in form, dimension and species 
with the premeditated insouciance of an ani- 
mated cartoon. And then there is the element 
of superimposition of stages and strata of draw- 


ings done over these eight thousand years and 
all laid bare to our eyes. M. Lhote count 
something like fourteen layers, marking the 
transition from a hunting to a grazing to a 
charioteering society, but these anthropological 
observations do not concern us directly. The 
superimpositions and juxtapositions are, in s 
many cases, so felicitous that one is reluctant 
to explain them away in terms of time Passing 
and space lacking. There is, for example, a 
cluster or bouquet of giraffes, and stalking about 
under their artfully entangled feet or stems, as 
in a jungle, a hunter holding an antelope on a 
leash. There are the marvelous, purely linear, 
elephantine camels, whose outlines form frames 
for flights and processions of smaller beasts. Hand- 
prints are used and integrated, along with zoo- 
morphic blasons and masks, into these drawings. 

One is struck, most of all, by the gaiety, the 
ebullience, the lightness and quickness animat- 
ing even the most terrifying representations of 
what one presumes to be ritual acts. The Great 
God of Sefar, which is about one hundred feet 
in size, represents, with a detail that is rare in 
the prehistoric painting available to us, what is 
now generally taken to be a fertility ritual. Here, 
however, as elsewhere, even in those figures 
which in their literal, anatomical (as distinct 
from their formal) distortion involve the dis- 
tension and displacement of limbs and genitals, 
the hand has kept rhythmic pace with the in- 
ventive leaps of the mind. 

Windels describes somewhere his surprise at 
the patently ritualistic significance of each ges. 
ture performed by an Australian tribal chiel 
filmed while painting. Acting as priest or sor- 
cerer rather than as artist, he worked to the 
accompaniment of music and dance which ab- 
sorbed the painter’s gesture into a ritualistic 
pattern. Windels then goes on to remark sagely 
on the readiness of ethnologists to attribute 1i- 
tualistic significance to otherwise unexplained 
phenomena. The mind (mine, in any case) cer- 
tainly balks at the idea of a ritual into which 
these drawings might have been, at any stage, 
incorporated. Gratuitous they certainly were not, 
but their proliferate variety and inventiveness 
seem to contradict the possibility of integration 
into any really fixed ritual framework. 


Cave Painting, from the Tassili cliff region; at Museum of Decorative Arts. 
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Magical they must have been, of course, and 








counts magical they are for us. The freshness and 
g the elegance of the Antinea, of L’Indifférent from 
to a Sefar, and of hundreds of smaller works, the 
logical acrobatic processions of delightful monsters in- 
- The dicate a powerful attempt to domesticate terror 
IN 80 and mystery, a celebration of the role of play— 
uctant of its birth, efficacy and elevation to autonomous 
assing stature. They proclaim a ready fusion of mystery 
ple, a and ritual, violence and love into that “light 
about equilibrium” of which Georges Bataille speaks 
ide and which is implicit in the natural celebration 
> ona of the inexhaustible prodigality of Creation. 
linear, 
frames EMENY’s current exhibition of reliefs at Fac- 
Hand- chetti’s is his second here. Rereading both 
h zo0- attractive catalogues, one is amused by the mili- 
wings. tant vigor with which both M. Michel Ragon 
ty, the and Mme Giedion-Welcker feel impelled to flog 
nimat- what one had supposed a dead and rotted 
ons of horse. Mme Giedion-Welcker calls upon Apolli- 
Great naire and Stravinsky to defend the free and ex- 
d feet plicit use of raw, industrial materials (iron, tin, 
are in day and wood, among others) and their im- 
vhat is plicit ascesis. M. Ragon, in a scolding mood 
Here, again, reminds us that nothing has changed 
figures since Van Eyck and Michelangelo, that the use 
istinct of marble and canvas is still scandalously prev- 
e dis- alent in an age of plastic and nylon, and then 
nitals, proceeds to bestow upon copper, zinc, nails and 
he in- machine parts their patent letters of nobility. 
Well, all this has rather the effect, these days, 
rise at of a “new critic” brandishing a pocket Words- 
h ges- worth in defense of Sandburg or Hemingway. 
chief One thought that particular battle had been 
oT sor- fought, won and generally commemorated in 
to the schools of official monuments ever so long ago. 
ch ab- I dwell upon the issue here, however, because 
lalistic these latter-day apologetics suggest, apart from a 
sagely certain condescension to the public (and the 
ute ri- question of its justification here is interesting 
slained and complex) , something suspect in Kemeny’s 
e) cer- procedure. 
which These twenty or so lively, varied, colorful and 
stage, highly photogenic reliefs attain, in their fidelity 
Te not, to a conception of relief as against painting on 
iveness the one hand and sculpture on the other, a 
gration certain integrity. They do not, for the most part, 





however, succeed or impress. One feels that no 
real risks have been taken and that the reliance 
on the handsome crudeness of the materials used 
is eventually paralyzing to the artist. Consider, 
for example, Organisation d’Eléments, in which 
long, irregular, tubular-shaped elements of metal 
are placed in very high relief upon a flat surface 
and punctuated by irregularly spherical black, 
coal-like forms. “Coal-like,” for they are actually 
rounded wooden forms painted black, easier to 
_ handle and more robust than coal. These 
entirely reasonable facsimiles constitute (as 
. Braque’s painted marbles and rattan never did) 
| 4 precise expression of an insistent pride and 
| coquetry in the roughness of the material used, 
| Or suggested. The success of the work, partial 
| though it is, is far too heavily dependent, one 
| feels, upon a pathos of crudity. 
_ There is as well a suspect over-dependence on 
| the effect of tension between material or con- 
_ tent and title. In both Ombre du Miracle and 
| Chercheur d’Amitié, one feels that the play be- 
_ tween the conventionally poetic quality of the 
title and the unfinished, discarded, mechanical 
clements of which the work is composed, is 
| alled upon to perform altogether too much of 
| the actual work. Titles can, of course, exist as 
| Mtegral parts of works of art (the poems of 
René Char, for example, begin, more subtly 
than those of Marianne Moore, with their title) . 
| Here, however, the over-explicit tension between 
two is less a beginning, or even an end, 
- than a program or a manifesto. 





















































































































































A” that word has brought us from the Sixth 
Arrondissement to the Eighth, to the Denise 
René Gallery where an exhibition of “Precur- 
sors of Abstract Art in Poland” opened recently 
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to the flash of cameras. Any pretense toward 
even the barest descriptive or analytic account 
of this show is so obviously beyond the scope 
of this report that I feel I may justifiably limit 
myself to a few of its more interestingly tangen- 
tial aspects. Its organization under the auspices 
of the Polish ambassador provided the occasion 
for a fairly prodigious joining of forces. The 
presence on the Patrons’ Committee of Messrs. 
Cassou, Sartre, Tzara and Bourdet generated an 
atmosphere of euphoria rare even in the French 
intellectual Left, provoking a momentary rap- 
prochement of Titoists, Repentant Stalinists, 
New Leftists and Unreconstructed Oppositionists 
with M. Aragon. 

When the smoke of the vernissage had cleared 
away and the very generous catalogue had been 
absorbed, one was left with the impression of a 
respectable, rather dusty historical exhibition 
organized around an enormous gap; the two 
Malevich canvases (Eight Rectangles in Red and 
Yellow and Orange and Green), which were not 
visible at the opening, were, unfortunately, 
whisked back to Amsterdam some time before 
the actual closing of the show, leaving the Unist. 
Suprematist and Mecano-Facturist movements as 
embodied in the paintings of Strzeminsky, Berlewi 
and Stazewski and the sculpture of Kobor, clus- 
tered about those two pregnant spaces on the 
gallery walls. Surely they held the answer to the 
doubts or questions raised by all the others pres- 
ent? The age of nylon and plastic was here, 
energetically if not successfully proclaimed (how 
much less successfully, come to think of it, than 
by a number of contemporary figures: Gabo, to 
take a somewhat literal example). But surely the 
Maleviches, could one only have seen them, would 
have demonstrated, once and for all, exactly 
how and why, as Berlewi puts it, “art today must 
break with the erroneous conceptions of a per- 
fumed, perverse, hypersensitive, hysterical, ro- 
mantic, individualist art”? Surely they might 
have outlined the strategy of the attack, sug- 
gested the resonance of that “new plastic lan- 
guage, accessible to all, in step with the rhythm 
of life.” But the Maleviches were, by then, in 
Amsterdam. It was interesting in any case to 
know what had been happening in Poland these 
past thirty years. One returned, trying to sup- 
press the invective still ringing in one’s ears, to 
the Left Bank and the Galerie du Dragon. 


HERE Gregory Masurofsky, a young Ameri- 
T can who has been working for three years in 
Paris, has been showing a series of drawings 
which are moving and engaging in their tact 
and precision. Using a variety of dots, dashes, 
hooks and crochets, he organizes constellations 
which move close always to the surface of the 
paper. They are deceptive in their apparent 
fragility; actually they often attain the dynamic 
inevitability of steel filings polarized into de- 
sign by magnets. The contrast between the right- 
ness or inevitability of the design and _ their 
acute sense of play is a common paradox. But 
there is something more deeply and engagingly 
paradoxical about these fragile constellations; 
they evoke the tensile strength of fine steel thread; 
they suggest both evanescence and permanence, 
as though clinging to the razor’s edge between 
existence and nothingness. 

In this respect they resemble Giacometti’s 
sculpture. Their insistent strength is due to the 
tenacity with which the fragile structure inserts 
itself into consciousness, as though the work 
were intended as a physical metaphor of proc- 
ess or becoming-ness, a careful, concrete realiza- 
tion marking the border line between being and 
nonbeing. Masurofsky’s astute and highly devel- 
oped sense of mise-en-page, the great importance 
and emphasis he gives to the white space of the 
paper are, of course, the visual strategy he has 
evolved for this purpose. On this white space, 
anchored to it, his drawings represent—as fine 
drawings do—the happiest and most welcome 
intrusion. 
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LONDON 


At Gimpel’s, an interesting miscellany of work by minor practitioners of Cubism 
sions,” at the O’Hana Gallery, presents a lively cross section of British abstract painting and 


sculpture from the last decade 


aoe 


BY BRYAN ROBERTSON 


O BEGIN with straightforward rapportage, only 
en exhibitions of any real consequence were 
to be seen at London at the end of 1957—along 
with a few slight gatherings of elegant trifles, 
in the form of mixed shows for the Christmas- 
present-buying public. At Gimpel’s Gallery, an 
interesting miscellany of work by minor practi- 
tioners of Cubism revealed some far-from-neg- 
ligible talents that have scarcely seen the light 
of day before in England and were all the more 
interesting because in nearly every case—De- 
launay, Feininger, Marcoussis, Severini, for in- 
stance—the talents in question were operative 
just after the first fine blaze of Cubism had been 
kindled by Braque and Picasso. In fact, nearly 
all the pictures in this curiously endearing exhi- 
bition were painted in the ‘teens or twenties of 
this century, near enough to be the right period 
of Cubism for a real freshness and authenticit: 
of vision. Admittedly, with few exceptions the 
intellectual thrust and the grave spirituality of 
the initial stages of Cubism had already been at 
once slackened and dissipated by the followers of 
the movement, who seized upon the obvious pic- 
torial advantages of the new language in order 
to make sweeter and more frankly decorative 
concoctions than the uncompromising discov- 
eries of the innovators. But even so, the exhibi- 
tion at Gimpel’s showed the work of a number 
of artists who one suspects were almost para- 
lizingly eclipsed by the giants of the period and 
whose paintings were by no means merely tame 
exercises in the manner of those giants. 

Apart from the agreeable standard of most of 
the pictures exhibited, a few minor surprises 
emerged—a small Cubist figure by Diego Rivera, 
for instance, painted in 1916 and already show- 
ing clearly the character of this artist in its 
primitive element, rather similar to that of 
Gonzalez, and in the massively decorative nature 
of its simplification. Reth and Hayden also stood 
out as artists of distinctive ability, and one was 
reminded again of the quiet excellence of Mar- 
coussis and the painterly beginnings of Lurcat. 
The pictures by Larionoff and Gontcharova were 
of minor historical interest but showed again 
how clumsy and maladroit Russian artists fre- 
quently are in their plastic sense. The early work 


Below: Severini, seLF-PORTRAIT—STUDY OF FORMS. Below right: Hayden, stiLL LIFE WITH BRIOCHE. 


Both at Gimpel Fils. 









. “Dimen- 


of Nicolas de Staél, not, of course, included jp 
this show, also illustrates my point: turgid, cop. 
vulsive and with no natural eloquence or reg. 
lution in the treatment of forms, it gradually 
achieved both these qualities and many more- 
but to the end de Staél retained a kind of Rys. 
sian awkwardness, at times, which by then he 
had turned into a very positive and convincing 
virtue. Larionoff and Gontcharova were both 
singularly naive and unconvincing as painter, 
made worse by a desperate lack of taste in their 
respective senses of color and decoration; but jt 
is curious to reflect that these same negative 
qualities of maladroit composition, limited color 
stemming from peasant art, and a gauche heavy. 
handedness in decoration were partly what gave 
Russian stage design for opera and ballet at this 
time its richly individual character and fresh- 
ness of impact. The designs of Bakst and Benois 
are full of these traits. But by some alchemy of 
exuberance and opulence the defects were turned 
into something entirely convincing in terms of 
theater, with a real splendor of its own. 







ZC, pictures at Gimpel’s Gallery belonged to 
a certain set period, and one appreciated 
their virtues or defects with a fairly clear gaze. 
The other exhibition of interest, at the O'Hana 
Gallery, was arranged by Lawrence Alloway, who 
organizes exhibitions at the Institute of Contem- 
porary Arts in London. The exhibition was 
called “Dimensions” and was a pretty successful 
attempt to gather together a lively cross section 
of British abstract painting and sculpture from 
the last decade. The exhibition was neatly 
divided into two halves: one showing the more 
constructivist or architectural trend which has 
been developing in a highly professional and 
convinced manner for many years in England; 
the other half showing the more romantic, albeit 
still nonfigurative, kind of painting and sculp- 
ture. Pasmore, Nicholson and Hepworth typi- 
fied the first section; Alan Davie, William Scott 
and Peter Lanyon were, roughly speaking, repre- 
sentative of the latter. 

As a whole, the exhibition was spectacular and 
engrossing. One could possibly criticize certain 
points of inclusion or omission, the quality of 
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certain paittings selected, the occasional arbi- 
trariness of the main division, but in general the 
show was a success. Two reflections spring to 
mind. First, that Alan Davie is an artist of im- 
mense consequence, judged by the highest inter- 
national standards—a titan among his fellow 
practitioners in England; and second, that a 
large number of English abstract painters for 
whom the example of Jackson Pollock acted as 
a kind of detonator are really quite appallingly 
bad. Nationalism is not in favor these days, and 
it can indeed be as ethically stultifying as it is 
politically confusing; but it is hard to see the 
point or validity of a conception of painting 
which springs from a particular earth and sky, 
or physical and mental climate, when that con- 
ception is played around with by some enthusi- 
astic simpleton whose world is bounded by quite 
a different earth and sky, and subject to an 
entirely, a radically different physical and men- 
tal climate. Granted that the barriers are down, 
everything is open to everybody and all the other 
liberating consequences in painting of the last 
fifteen years, there is still a growing mistrust in 
my mind of the ever-increasing manifestations 
in this country and the rest of Europe of the 
latest international do-it-yourself painting style. 
Pollock was an original genius, born in the 
American West, affected for a time by Mexican 
art, greatly touched by the strange implications 
of Navaho Indian sand painting, and above all 
living his life out, in his own way, in America. 
I cannot see what all this has to do with an 
English artist, living his life very differently, in 
England. The effect of work produced in this 
secondhand way is like watching an actor or ac- 
tress at work blessed with all the attributes of 
youth, charm, liveliness and intelligence but 
somehow nullified by a weird and total sexless- 
ness. The clothes are there, but no Emperor. 
Fortunately, Davie with his Celtic intransigence, 
muddled but explosive imagery, and marvelous 
Vitality as a painter, may yet save the day. 

A few other artists are also working their way 
toward a really serious and compulsive state- 
ment that will stem, in time, from a synthesis 
between structural and formal principles selected 
from the world at large and that feeling for 
native roots which artists still dispense with at 
their peril. Among these, Peter Lanyon, Keith 
Vaughan, Armitage and, latterly, Robert Colqu- 
houn—one of the most formidable talents in 
England—must be included, as well as Davie, 
and have in fact already made a most solid and 
weighty contribution to British art, as peculiar 
to their country as Soulages is to Northern 
France, or Graves is to the Northern Pacific 
coast of America. 


Alan Davie, vain tinc (1957). 
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LOS ANGELES 


A vitality in the new approach to landscape by painters of the area... 


overview 


Goedike and Sonia Gechtoff . . 


BY PETER SELZ 


OMEBODY once characterized Los Angeles as "a 
~ lot of suburbs looking for a town.” It is true 
that the peculiar geographic conditions of the 
area—the great distances and the absence of an 
urban center—have had their effect on society 
and art. But the result is by: no means always 
insularity.* In fact we are dealing with a healthy 
heterogeneity and nonconformity. Compared 
with other centers in this countrv. the Los An- 
geles area stands out not only for a great diver- 
sity of style, but also—and this is much more 
important—for a freshness of approach and orig- 
inality of statement. 

This vitality is evident in the new approach 
to landscape by painters of the area. It was a 
rewarding surprise to see the Thirty-seventh An- 
nual Exhibition of the California Watercolor 
Society at the Pasadena Art Museum in Decem- 
ber. These were the boys who for so many years 
used to do “California watercolors” of Monterey 
pines on lonely promontories, horses  graz- 
ing on the wide-open range, eucalyptus trees 
and desert mountains. In the work of the new 
group, however, a sensitive awareness of forms 
in nature is combined with an investigative ex- 
perimentation of the watercolor medium. Sur- 
faces have become almost opaque, colors vivid 
and scale much enlarged. Spontaneous discov- 
eries of the landscape—entered by Paul Darrow, 
Edgar Ewing, Ynez Johnston, Alexander Nepote, 
and Richards Ruben—vary between heavy tex- 
tures and thin washes, dramatic strength and 
poetic implication. 

The best overview of the painting scene 
can currently be had in “Arts of Southern Cali- 
fornia—II: Painting,” at the Long Beach Muse- 
um of Art. Jerome Donson, Director of the Long 
Beach Museum, asked art critics, art historians, 
painting instructors, museum and gallery per- 
sonnel and chairmen of art departments in this 
area to recommend painters of both national 
reputation and eminent promise. Twenty artists 
in each category who had received the greatest 
number of nominations are included in the 
exhibition. Few tired paintings by the long- 
established are included in the “Distinguished” 
category, and most of the paintings in the “Van- 
guard” group are of unquestionable merit. The 
group show covers the keyboard, and a catalogue 
prints statements by each artist about his work. 
As so often happens, however, these statements are 
repetitive and frequently garbled. One wonders 
when museums will finally cease this practice. 


TANTON MACDONALD-WRIGHT, belonging to the 
- vanguard of a former generation, shows a 
recent canvas combining dynamic motion and 
prismatic light much in the Synchromist vein— 
only the colors have become brighter. The work 
of Richard Ruben is related to Abstract Expres- 
sionism, but in his beautiful Summer, 1956, there 
is more control than accident. A thick, active 
surface is created by heavy impasto. Ruben is 
perhaps more interested in paint than in color, 
vet he has set up rich focal areas of strong color 
relationships. The bursting cruciform composi- 
tion, theugh it probably derived from the hu- 
man figure standing with outstretched hands, has 
heen transformed: into a pigmental landscape. 
Ynez Johnston’s fertile imagination has recently 
turned to larger canvases in which she develops 
her fairy-tale world. Tropical Seaport borrows 
the naive charm of a child’s world, combining 


*See Herman Cherry’s “Los Angeles Revisited” 
in ARTS for March, 1956. 





the Long Beach Museum’s 


one-man shows by Robert Cremean, James Strombotne, Michio Takayama, Shirle 
. a variety of classic exhibitions . . . 


ground plan with elevation of little churches, 
houses, ships and trees in some imaginary city. 
In a recent solo exhibit at Paul Kantor’s, where 
in addition to paintings Miss Johnston showed 
blow-torch sculpture, she used the same addi- 
tive method to build legendary metal castles. 

John Paul Jones’s The Table is similar to the 
canvas awarded a first prize at the Los Angeles 
County Museum annual of 1956. Jones peels the 
table down to its Platonic essence in his personal 
approach to Cubist structure. The tectonic con- 
struction, however, has an almost mysterious 
effect because of the thinly applied surface of 
misty grays. There are a good many outstanding 
paintings in the “Vanguard” group: James Mc- 
Garrell’s Figure in Interior—a naked young man 
sitting in a barred enclosure—recalls the novels 
of Kafka as well as the paintings of Bacon in 
its expression of ghostly anxiety; Robert Ellis’ 
Bridging Reds No. 2, in which a stunning black 
form appears in an ocean of muffled red, seems 
like a contemporary version of Whistler's Batter- 
sea Bridge. 

An almost classical geometric abstraction has 
been evolved by a number of painters in south- 
ern California. Among the “Distinguished” art- 
ists, Lorser Feitelson shows a monumental canvas, 
Magical Space-Forms, in which a rhythm of myste- 
rious space relations is geometrically controlled. 
John McLaughlin’s white square is thrown up 
against a yellow ground—remote from palpable 
reality, investigating form in an imponderable 
yet all-present space. Karl Benjamin’s Small 
Planes: White, Blue and Pink floats hard-edged 
and geometric on a dark-blue background. Lim- 
ited in its palette, it is similar to the meticu- 
lously painted Blue Wall, included in Benjamin’s 
current one-man show at Orange Coast College. 
Benjamin’s configurations of trapezoids may be 
originally derived from windows, gravestones or 
tumblers, but while the referential meaning is 
ambiguous, the pictorial configuration is stated 
in a kind of counterpoint with lucid precision. 
Somewhat similar in its investigation of shape 
on plane is the work of Frederick Hammersley, 
currently seen at the Pomona College Faculty 


Exhibition. Hammersley’s bright, precisely cop. 
toured abstract shapes are asymmetrically 3y. 
ranged on his canvases to create a pattern of 
directed forces. 

In the same exhibition James Grant shows 
Fighting Dogs, a violent painting of the wiki 
dogs that scrounge for their living in the Mey. 
ican streets. The colors communicate the conflict: 
the black of the most actively hostile dog, the 
green of the anticipating animal on the left, the 
red spectator dog with her knowing, almond. 
shaped eye against the fiery orange background 
These colors relate to the hostility of the line as 
it describes aggressive pincers, spikes and wedges 
The stark roughness, the hard and telling line 
show the impact of Rico Lebrun, still the Major 
single influence on painters in this area. 

Many of Pegot Waring’s sculptures are als 
related to this animal world. In the same exbi- 
bition Suppliant with its wings, reptilian body, 
hooflike hands and human head is a chimera, 
but unlike the static Assyrian winged bulls, it 
is engaged in its own metamorphosis, leaving 
the animal world on its road to humanization. 
A gargoyle, this animal is being transformed into 
an angelic form by the very act of beseeching. 
Is this the contemporary artist's positive answer 
to the mutations of nuclear fallout? Miss Waring 
herself merely states that she is primarily con. 
cerned with the reaffirmation of old truths in 
terms of our own time. But truth, like form 
will change, and her recent carvings, as well as 
her new experiments in forged and welded metal, 
have assumed elegant subtleties and grandeur of 
concept without losing any of the strength of 
the work she used to show at Karl Nierendorfs 
in the early forties. 


holding a one-man show. Cremean is a 
talented young sculptor who transshapes cubes 
and blocks into human figures in his wood: 
maché sculpture. And a most interesting younger 
painter is James Strombotne, holding his first solo 
exhibition at Frank Perls’. Strombotne, twenty- 
three and thoroughly romantic, paints canvases 
of dogs eating stars, men carrying horses, livid 
clowns emerging darkly from the backgrounds, 
and black cathedrals in bright yellow environs. 
He also exhibits a painter with a bloody brush 
in his hand. The dream and the paradox are 
the foundation of Strombotne’s fertile imagina- 
tion. 

February brings Michio Takayama, a Japanese 
painter currently visiting Los Angeles, to the 
Landau Gallery. Takayama’s quickly executed 
calligraphic renderings, like Vine, combine Ori- 


A T Paul Kantor’s Robert Cremean is currently 


Below: Richard Ruben, summer, 1956, Below right: James McGarrell, ricure 1N INTERIOR, Both 
at Long Beach Museum of Art. 
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Shirle Goedike, seach irps; at Esther Robles Gallery. 


ental mastery of line and asymmetric composi- 
tion. A single, two-dimensional linear pattern 
moves through the void and expands beyond 
the limits of the frame. Since static axial geom- 
etry never presented its problems to the Asian 
painter, his vitality pours into perfectly natural 
movement, unencumbered by self-consciousness. 
In his cavalry scenes, horse races or quick rendi- 
tions of bird movement, Shirle Goedike, belong- 
ing to Esther Robles’ stable, is engaged in simi- 
lar experiments with the dynamics of linear 
energy. Goedike, like many of Robles’ artists, 
occupies a middle ground between abstraction 
and figuration. 

New galleries constantly open their doors in 
Los Angeles and many of them stay open. Very 
promising is the Ferus Gallery, which is dedi- 
cated to avant-garde nonobjective painters of 
both the San Francisco and Los Angeles region. 
Outstanding is the work of Sonia Gechtoff, who 
covers large canvases with small strokes of pig- 
ment, creating an indefinite space, which yet 
comes very close to the viewer, who is drawn 
into the dense webbing. But the area is also 
intensely concerned with work beyond the Cali- 
fornia boundaries. During the fall of 1957 the 


Pegot Waring, surruiant: at Pomona College. 


U.C.L.A. Art Galleries presented a colorful dis- 
play of the Hans Hofmann retrospective, cer- 
tainly one of the major events of the season, not 
only for the general public, but especially for 
a good many artists who had here their first 
opportunity to see a large number of this great 
teacher’s color explosions. 


T the opposite end of the spectrum, and re- 
A establishing some sort of visual equilibrium 
for the spectator, the Pomona College Gallery 
put on at the same time an exhibition of Greek 
and Roman art. In November Greek amphorae 
and Roman portraits gave way to Beckmann’s 
disturbing symbolic images and Kandinsky’s 
abstractions as the West Coast German Expres- 
sionist show opened there. While only one- 
third as large and more limited in scope than 
the Modern Museum’s exhibition, it presented 
an excellent survey of the Expressionist move- 
ment in a selection of fine paintings by Kirchner, 
Nolde and Heckel, Jawlinsky, Feininger and 
Klee, Schiele, Kokoschka, et al. 

There were important shows of graphic art 
during the fall. The Huntington Art Gallery 
held a fascinating exhibition of William Blake, 


Karl Benjamin, sive watt; at Orange Coast College. 


including watercolors, prints and illuminated 
books, while the Los Angeles County Museum 
originated an inclusive show of prints and draw- 
ings by Jacques Callot followed by an exhibit 
of Bolognese drawings which offered an oppor- 
tunity to re-evaluate the Carracci and their 
Classical and Baroque followers by studying them 
perhaps at their best: the unofficial free sketch 
and the spontaneous drawing. While the Bolo- 
gnese drawings were on view, the print gallery 
put on a show of Misch Kohn, whose recent 
sugar-lift aquatints are in soft and lyric con- 
trast to the dramatic intensity of his wood en- 
gravings. At the same time the Bay Area Figura- 
tive Painters* made their provocative and widely 
discussed debut in this area. 

Under the knowledgeable direction of Richard 
Brown, the County Museum is becoming a vital 
focal point for art in southern California and is 
now really beginning to be adequately appreci- 
ated by the public and recognized by collectors. 
The great T’ang exhibition of last year will be 
followed by a comprehensive show of Degas 
paintings, bronzes, pastels, drawings and prints 
this spring, and if the present plans for im- 
portant acquisitions materialize a major mu- 
seum will emerge in this area. The Los An- 
geles County Museum must not be confused 
with the Los Angeles County Art Institute. The 
latter, formerly known as the Otis Art Institute, 
is an art school, which, however, has just built 
galleries of its own. The Institute inaugurated 
its program of temporary exhibitions with an 
ambitious show entitled “Great Masterpieces of 
Art,” which enjoyed much local publicity. The 
visitor was offered a mélange of objects loaned 
chiefly by local collectors and ranging from 
superb Pre-Columbian sculpture to a decora- 
tive intarsia piece and a model fire engine. A 
beautiful Manet portrait shared space with a 
sprinkling of “old master” paintings and draw- 
ings which were of questionable attribution. 
Twentieth-century American art was represented 
by Mary Bowling, Richard Haines, Henry Lee 
McFee and Leona Wood in “Great Masterpieces 
of Art.” 

But a fuller range of modern art is getting its 
due. The Hofmann show of last autumn was 
followed by Gorky at Pasadena and Alfred Maurer 
at Paul Kantor’s in January; Rico Lebrun at 
Santa Monica and Seong Moy at Esther Robles’ 
are coming in February; and Lachaise at Kan- 
tor’s, Dubuffet at Perls’, and Bradley Walker 
Tomlin at U.C.L.A. in March. Plans are crystal- 
lizing for a new museum in Beverly Hills, for 
which ground will be broken in the fall. 





*See ARTS for December, 1957. 
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The Second West Coast Biennial at the Palace of the Legion of Hono» 


Museum's “Art in Asia and the West” 


BY SARAH GRISSOM 


BSTRACT Expressionism is still at flood tide 
A on the West Coast. Nevertheless there are 
powerful undercurrents here pulling some of 
the most talented painters away in different 
and varied directions. This fall’s exhibition at 
the Oakland Art Museum of “Figurative Paint- 


ing in the Bay Area” (see ARTS, December) 
was one most important portent. The Second 
West Coast Biennial Exhibition at the Palace 


of the Legion of Honor is another. For though 
on the surface this exhibition is dominated, 
numerically at least, by various pure forms of 
\bstract Expressionism, there are a number of 
paintings jutting like rocks out of the surface 
breakage. 

Richard Diebenkorn’s and Checker- 
board is one. This is a painting so solidly 
visual that its two-dimensionality hits one with 
the impact of three. The woman, seated and 
in profile, is stubbornly existential, indifferent 
to the spectator, an effective presence in a solid 
wall of color. Rico Lebrun’s Two Figures is 
another: a painting that strikes religious, sexual 
and ascetic keys. Its two standing nudes are 
beautifully drawn, the anxiety in all their sen- 
sual curves disturbingly evident despite their 
relaxed postures, yet a preparation too for the 
distorted position of their heads struck and 
blinded by some otherworldly or interior-tragic 
vision. 

But it is the figurative, characterizing 
individual passions, moods or necessities, draw- 
ing strength from the French, as in Diebenkorn’s 
paintings, or from the German, as in Lebrun’s, 
that is the real undercurrent in this exhibit. 
For there is a surprising amount of symbolic 
Surrealism; or of paintings that are stage sets, 
three-dimensional potpourri. Among the strong- 
est: Keith Finch’s Bull, Goyaesque but modern 
in its use of space—a grotesque form modified 
by reflecting-form areas; James McGarrell’s 
Cake Walking By The By, a fictive landscape 
that seems to have sprouted some fictive gym 
equipment and three young males, two carrying 
cats; Carla Tomaso’s Forms before the Eye (oil 
and plastic), an abstract construction of still-life 
shapes balanced in an austere space: Channing 
Peake’s Team Ropers, simplified solids, two 
figures on horseback in a granite lope. 

If Surrealism is undercurrent here, an- 
other less interesting one is the lapse back to 
more Impressionistic color in some works, and 
in others a dependence on color mood and at- 
mosphere. One expects it in such a work as 
Sam Amato’s Sunday Afternoon, a_ plastically 
rich screen of color, spotted with such decora 
tive precision that the whole effect is exotic— 
garden, house and shadowy figure in a wheel- 
chair. What is disappointing is that one can 
say the same thing about so much of the 
\bstract Expressionist work. 

But there are exceptions. A Lee Mullican is 
a Lee Mullican. And Weights of the Pacific, 
winged at the top and striated in white, hasan 
intricate divisiveness that can be traveled: it 
is a maze full of surprises, and much less mo- 
notonous than it might seem at first. Mark 
Tobey’s Venetian Night (tempera) , like an in- 
fernal Sabbath, darts fire into the imagination. 
There is friction in the sterile simplicity of 
Bill Allan’s Banks of Noon (collage). And Wal- 
ter Kuhlman’s Number Ten ’57 is genuinely 
original; it has a coherent surface, underplayed, 
as if the artist were creating the mud out of 
which genesis will ensue, while the few forms 
that do exist, exist unforgettablv. 
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the San Franciseo 


a German Expressionist show in Berkeley 


It should be remarked too that this was ay 
invitation exhibition, an interesting and varied 
one; yet by no means an adequate representa 
tion of the Abstract Expressionist work being 
done on the West Coast. 


ONCURRENTLY, there were some very fine 
C contemporary works in an exhibition at the 
San Francisco Museum of Art entitled “Art in 
Asia and the West”: an exhibit with very litt 
of what one might call filler, despite the dan 
gers of selecting works over centuries with ay 
obvious thematic intent. But as a matter of fac. 
the theme was stillborn. 

The Franz Kline does not resemble the 
France Scroll (variously attributed to the Ming 
or Ch’ing Dynasties) , for though they are both 
black on white, Kline’s has a formidable strength 
and a self-conscious structure, while the erst 
while monk’s is a smoke-like fulmination of 
black, a rhythmical unfolding of a gesture, not 
created by the hand, but emerging out of a 
hand and arm and whatever was mysterioush 
behind it. Nor is the decorative instinct of a 
Mathieu similar in spirit to the delicate lines, 
the poetic configurations—often decorative by 
our standards—that identified traditional land 
scapes of Chinese art, traditional philosophic 
hours, for centuries. Mathieu’s Asberg may be 
calligraphic, but tube squeezes of red on a red 
ground, of black and white, short strokes like 
glistening dancers, self-contained with one im- 
pulse apiece and that expended in a_ linear 
swell, have little of poetry and less of philoso- 
phy, if a great deal of art and the drama of 
Western easel painting. Nor is a Morris Graves, 
Achieving the Form of a 
Crane, really to be compared with a Bangkok 
Temple Bird—absurd this—or even with storks 
conversing in a Chinese mountain pool. There 
is a Nordic awkwardness in our Northwestern 
crane however enveloped in the dreamwork of 
consciousness. 

Graves was particularly well represented, a 
were a number of Japanese-Americans—the 
painters Kenzo Okado, Tadashi Sato and Yutaka 


sav Consciousness 


Richard Diebenkorn. wowxaN ANvd CHECKER 
BOARD; at the Palace of the Legion of Honor. 
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Qhashi and the sculptor Isamu Noguchi. But 
if these artists as well as a number of their 
apanese contemporaries are profoundly Western 
in their Abstract Expressionist evolution, despite 





ncisco a poetry in their use of spatial whites, which is 
very different from the action-whites of a painter 
like De Kooning, nevertheless the eclectic West 
has still a great deal to assimilate—if it can. 
The ancient East was forcefully present in 
relief fragments, burial figurines, small temple 
was ay HE statues: for example, the several Yakshi (Math- 
Varied ura from the Gupta Periods, fourth-fifth, fifth- 
resenta- sixth centuries; and from the Kushan Period, 
; being second century) were gems of a strange religious 
eros. How ashen by contrast our religious 
Virgin Mothers are, eyes heavenward or mater- 
2 nally downcast toward the God Child. Here are 
y these erotic dancers, half-clothed, nakedly smil- 
" . ing, as mysterious and totally incarnate as their 
ue companion Buddhas. 
1e dan 
vith an 
of fact. HE Bay Area has had its show of German 
tenn this winter too, no mean feat 
le the in view of the national furor. The forty-six 
e Ming § paintings and drawings were very badly hung 
re both — in a library lounge at the University of Cali- 
trength fornia in Berkeley, where they had to compete 
1e erst: | with large overstuffed chairs, open shelves with 
tion of new brightly jacketed books from the Univer- 
re, not sity Press, sunny windows. And if a big Univer- 
it of a | sity could not furnish a better gallery, why 
eriousl several library portraits were left hanging is 
ct of a beyond one. The prize of the collection, Ko- 
e lines, koschka’s The Slave (1920), did not have three 
tive by feet of room in front of it, and was so badly 
1 land- lighted that however one maneuvered it was 
osophic hard to see—not to mention the fact that it was 
may be in a continual route of passage at the entry. 
1 a Ted Never mind, the painting was there!—with 
ces like its heavy head of a kneeling slave, knees sliding 
ne im- into the foreground, a rich mass of disintegrating 
linear — color; one woman, humanity; a modern and 
rhiloso- les vapid Mona Lisa; tragedy; and in the 
ama of background a small green ghost, absolutely 
Graves, teal, his face high-lighted in chalky whites and 
1 of a blues. “I consider myself responsible not to 
angkok society . . . but to youth, to the coming gener- 
1 storks ations, which are left stranded in a_ blitzed 
There world, unaware of the soul trembling in awe 
western before the mystery of life” (Kokoschka, 1948) . 
work of Fronting this Kokoschka—to see one you 
had to back into the other—was a totally dif- 
ited, as ferent example of Austrian Expressionism, Egon 
ins—the Schiele’s House with Washing (1912). The in- 
Yutaka hocence of those last prewar days! Schiele, a 
young man in a world where there is so much 
to see, can, in Vienna, stare as fixedly at houses 
and clothes as a Utrillo in 1907 Paris. But 
HECKER: Schiele, at the onset of his career, was not yet 
Honor. Faustian, not yet Germanized. 





Expressionism is a loose term, more of an era 
teally than a coherent school. It includes a Klee, 
with his hair-raising if cautious linear detona- 
ions, his small dream statements, as well as a 
x Beckmann, with his stridently existential 
enarios such as the 1950 Hotel Lobby. In this 
Khibit there was very little brutality, and very 
ew of those anguished portraits and figure 
tudies, reminiscent of an earlier German art 
md of the entire genus of the German woodcut, 
ich we associate with German Expressionism. 
‘Yet its first pulse was here, beating wildly; 
in the furious capture of emotion through 

or, in the bold delineation of an imaginative 
lagery. Here in Schmidt-Rottluff’s Women 
ith Cactus (1913), a hot orange desert with 
ttocks and a few green cacti; in Nolde’s South 
fa Dancers (1915) , leopard spots wriggling on 
/@ancer’s haunches against oranges, yellows, 
eens, violets and blues. Here in Kirchner'’s 
milliantly clear Portrait of a Woman (1911); in 

Tichness of Jawlensky’s young women’s 
mads. And if the landscapes do not have the 
of the Fauves, they have something else: 
Poetry of transcendent personal emotion. 
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THE ARTS OF KOREA 


A traveling exhibition of masterworks 


presents two millennia of a little-known culture. 


BY HUGO MUNSTERBERG 





Maitreya Silla Dynasty; courtesy Duksoo Palace Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Fk’ of the thousands of Americans who in recent years wen; 
to Korea as soldiers or government officials were aware tha 
this impoverished and devastated country could look bag 
upon an ancient culture. The exhibition of “Masterpieces of 
Korean Art” now touring the United States is more than wel. 
come, not only because it will give Americans some idea of 
the scope of Korea’s past, but also because of the remarkable 
quality of many of the objects. Organized by the Korean goy. 
ernment in conjunction with the American State Department, 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the American-Korean Foun. 
dation, the exhibition opened in the National Gallery of An 
in Washington on December 15. It is now on its way to New 
York, where it will be shown at the Metropolitan Museum 
(February 7-March 30), and from here it will go to Boston, 
Seattle, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Honolulu 
—from where it will be returned to Korea by the United States 
Navy. Selected by a joint committee of Korean and American 
experts, this group of 187 objects, which includes gold work, 
stoneware, tiles, bronzes, painting and pottery, gives an excel. 
lent survey of the various arts produced in Korea from the 
second century B.C. to the nineteenth century. Another exhi- 
bition, currently on view (until February 22) at the World 
House Galleries in New York, is devoted to contemporary 
Korean art. 

The most ancient of the objects displayed in “Masterpieces 
of Korean Art” is the intricately wrought buckle which has a 
hammered-gold ground and an elaborate design made of twisted 
gold wires, tiny beads and insets of jewels. The workmanship 
shows that Korea already had a highly developed art some two 
thousand years ago—although it must be said that the culture 
was basically Chinese, for Korea at this period was under Chi- 
nese domination. Even more remarkable are the ornaments 
and jewels which were found in fifth- and sixth-century tombs 
ot the Old Silla Dynasty. Among them are earrings with elabo- 
rate pendants, gold bracelets and gold finger rings, but the most 
splendid are the three gold crowns decorated with spangles, 
jewels and long pendants. It is not known if they were actually 
worn, but they were undoubtedly ceremonial in purpose and 
symbolical in nature. The design of the three is similar: a 
circlet of gold with treelike uprights from which gold spangles 
and comma-shaped jewels are suspended. The exact symbol- 
ism is no longer known, but it may well be that the crowns 
represent the tree of life with suns and good-luck charms—in 
Japan, sun disks and comma-shaped stones, which originally 
may have been tiger teeth assuring strength to the wearer, had 
long been kept as objects of worship in Shinto shrines. 

Contemporary with the crowns and also discovered in the 
tombs of the Silla period are the various pottery objects. The 
most interesting are the pair of vessels in the form of horsemen 
which recall the grave figures of the Wei Dynasty in China 
and the haniwa of Japan. Although these figures are rather 
primitive, with crude proportions and exaggerated detail, they 
show a strong plastic sense as well as remarkable powers of 
observation. They are particularly valuable from a historical 
point of view since they give an idea of the costumes and 
armor worn by the noblemen of the sixth century. Another pair 
of vessels is boat-shaped, each with a little man seated in the 
stern, one of whom is sticking out his tongue while the other 
is holding an oar. Artistically speaking, the most attractive of 
the clay objects are probably the tiles with designs impressed 
upon them by molds. The one with the phoenix executed in 
swirling calligraphic lines is extraordinarily handsome, while 
the ones representing landscapes with trees and mountains art 
valuable as reflections of contemporary landscape painting. of 
somewhat later date are the gray stoneware jars, bowls and 
sprinklers with green ash glaze and incised decorations. Al 
though less remarkable artistically, they are interesting because 
they show the early stages of Korean ceramic art. 


. climax of the works from the early periods comes with 
the Buddhist bronze sculptures of the Silla period. The 
group of magnificent gilt-bronze statues in the exhibition 
shows the great power of the deeply spiritual art that had 
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developed in Korea at this time. Reflecting the Buddhist art 
of China of the Six Dynasties period, and in its later examples 
the art of the Sui and T’ang periods, these works also show 
certain characteristics which are typically Korean. It was 
from these early Korean bronzes that Japanese Buddhist sculp- 
ture developed—for Korea, because of its location, often served 
as a cultural bridge between China and Japan. As in the 
sculptures of medieval Europe, the artists have given expres- 
sion to their religious ideals by simplifying and abstracting 
the natural form, attempting thus to reflect more clearly the 
otherworldly truth which they wished to convey. To look upon 
these images as pure sculpture would be to misunderstand 
them, for they were not made by self-conscious artists, but by 
anonymous craftsmen who were working under the direction 
of the Buddhist church for the greater glory of Buddha and 
his teachings. 

Among the twenty-three Buddhist bronzes on display, the 
two most outstanding are the large images of the Maitreya, 
represented as a Bodhisattva (that is, as one of the saintly 
beings who have renounced Nirvana in order to preach salva- 
tion to mankind), seated in meditation in the Tusita heaven 
before his birth as the Buddha of the Future—an event which 
is supposed to take place five thousand years after the death 
of Sakyamuni, the historical Buddha. Both these images show 
the deity in the same position, with one leg pendant and the 
other crossed so that the ankle rests upon the knee. One hand 
lies on the crossed leg; the other arm is bent with two fingers 
of the hand lightly touching the cheek—a gesture of medita- 
tion. The Maitreya wears royal dress because the Buddha, 
before his enlightenment, had been an Indian prince: a crown, 








Above: Crown, Silla Dynasty; courtesy National Museum 


of Korea. Below: sin yUN-BoK, Page from an Album of 
Genre Scenes; collection Mr. Chun Hyung-pil. 



































































































































































































































THE ARTS OF KOREA 


a loose-fitting skirt, and the jewels that are the sign of the 
Bodhisattva. His left foot is placed on a lotus flower, a favorite 
Buddhist symbol, indicating that as the lotus emerges pure 
from the slime at the bottom of the pond, so the Bodhisattva 
is untouched by the filth and suffering of the world. In both 
statues, the expression of the face is very moving, with eyes 
almost closed in meditation, and a faint smile hovering over 
the mouth to indicate the bliss which fills the Maitreya’s heart. 
These two images, combining as they do a wonderful sense 
of plastic form with a deep spirituality, are justly regarded 
as being among the great religious icons of Buddhism. 

A second group of Buddhist bronzes comes from the Unified 
Silla period, the late seventh and eighth centuries. While the 
earlier images reflected the style of the Six Dynasties and Sui 
period in China, these statues show the influence of T’ang 
sculpture. The forms are fuller and more sensuous, and ab- 
straction gives way to greater naturalism. The iconography 
also changes, reflecting the popularity of the new Buddhist 
sects. Instead of Maitreya and Avalokitesvara, the artists rep- 
resented the various Buddhas—such as Sakyamuni, the histori- 
cal Buddha; Amithaba, the Buddha of Endless Light, who 
rules in the Western Paradise; and Bhaisajguru, the Buddha 
of Medicine, who is always shown with a medicine jar in 
his hand. These Buddhas, shown either standing or seated, 
wear monk’s robes, indicating that Buddha had taken up the 
life of a monk after renouncing his royal heritage. The faces 
vary from statue to statue, but in all of them the half-shut 
eyes and the composed features radiate an expression of 
profound calm. The distinguishing marks of the Buddha 
images are always the same: the protuberance at the top of 
the head, the ushnisha, or supermind, which symbolizes the 
Buddha's omniscience; the large ears, which indicate that he 
hears all; and the third eye, or urna, which indicates that 
he sees all. The Buddha usually stands on a lotus base which 
here represents the world of which he is the ruler, and behind 
his head there is often a flaming halo with a lotus in its center 
as a sign of his saintliness and heavenly power. 


a. single most outstanding group of objects on display 
are the ceramics from the Koryo period (935-1392). Koyro 
celadons, or Korai, as the Japanese call them, are universally 
regarded as the most important contribution which Korea 
has made to world art. A good deal of Sung China influence 
made itself felt during this period, a time when Korea was 
united and the arts flourished, but the Koreans thoroughly 













assimilated influences, and in their ceramics produced dis. 
tinctive works which even the Chinese have always regarded 
as among the most perfect examples of pottery. 

The most famous of the Korean wares, the celadons were 
named after the hero of an eighteenth-century French play 
who always wore a costume of the same green color. They 
have a hard, gray porcelanous stoneware body covered with 
a glaze of soft, bluish gray-green which sometimes tends toward 
brownish gray or putty. This type of ware no doubt originally 
came from China, where celadons were also made at the same 
period, but the Korean celadons surpass the Chinese in ele- 
gance and perfection. 

Che earliest of the examples on display, which date from 
the eleventh century, are extremely simple in design, with 
the beauty of the abstract shape and the exquisite color of 
the glaze giving the vessel its refined appeal. During the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the Korean potters developed 
new techniques, of which the most celebrated is their use 
of inlay, for which there is no exact equivalent in Chinese 
ceramics. A pattern was incised upon the surface of the vessel, 
filled with black and white slips and fired; then it was covered 
with celadon glaze and refired. The incised patterns, which 
were very graceful and delicate, were usually naturalistic 
motifs: cranes, fish, flowers, willow trees. Other popular tech- 
niques consisted of incised decorations without inlays, molded 
designs, and designs painted in black or brown or white slip 
on the surface of the vessel. All these types are beautifully 
represented, as are the many different shapes which the 
Korean potters used. In addition to the usual vases, jars, 
bottles, pots and bowls, there are incense burners in elabo- 
rately ornate forms, cosmetic boxes (the most famous of which 
contains a nest of smaller boxes), pillows made of ceramics, 
and wine pots in the form of a double gourd with elegantly 
curved handles and spouts. There are also examples of pots 
and incense burners shaped like animals—such as the natural- 
istic monkey with its baby, or the monkey holding the bowl— 
which resemble sculptures more than traditional ceramics. Some 
of the shapes are similar to the Chinese ones, but others are 
distinctly Korean, reflecting the originality and imaginative 
power of the Koryo potters. 


7. last Korean period, the Yi Dynasty, which survived 
until Korea was absorbed by the Japanese in 1910, is 


largely represented by a group of thirty-four paintings. This 
part of the exhibition seems rather the weakest, and although 


Museum of Korea. 


Far left: Vase, Koryo Dynasty. 


Palace Museum of Fine Arts. 


Above: Drinking Bowl, Koryo Dynasty; collection Natwna 


Left: Wine Bottle, Koryo Dynasty. Both collection Dukso 
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Wine Bottle, Yi Dynasty; collection Duksoo Palace Museum. 


it is true that in painting Korea never equaled either China 
or Japan, it must be said that, beginning with the magnificent 
lacquer paintings found at Lolang and the wonderful wall 
paintings from the North Korean tombs, Korean painting 
at its best has produced finer work than any displayed here. 
Unfortunately very little painting from the early periods has 
been preserved, so that we must rely largely upon later 
paintings coming from a period when the influence of Sung 
and Ming China proved all but overwhelming. For this reason, 
most of the paintings displayed are little more than provincial 
versions of Chinese painting, however attractive some of the 
pictures may be in themselves. This is unfortunate. Surely it 
would have been possible to bring to this country paintings 
more pronouncedly allied either in subject matter or style to 
a distinctly Korean tradition. 

Most of the paintings in the exhibit are landscapes in ink, 
sometimes with a little color. Outstanding among these are 
an album of landscapes by the sixteenth-century master Yi 
Chang, and a thirty-foot-long scroll showing a river scene 
with mountains, villages, water, boats and tiny human figures 
painted by the eighteenth-century artist Yi In-mun. The earlier 
Sung style is best represented in a hanging scroll by the six- 
teenth-century artist Yi Sang-chwa, which recalls such Chinese 
masters as Hsia Kuei and Ma Yuan in the inspired quality 
and boldness of its brushwork. 

More specifically Korean at least in subject matter is the 
work of Sin Yun-bok, whose album of genre scenes from the 
life of eighteenth-century Korea is charming, although hardly 
great art. The subjects he delights in are courtesans enter- 
taining scholar officials with music and dancing. Characteris- 
tically Korean are such portraits as the impressive likeness of 
the eighteenth-century scholar Song-Si-Yol, in which a vivid 
rendering of human personality is combined with the greatest 





economy of means. Of the landscapists, the most distinctly 
Korean is Chong Son, whose bold Diamond Mountains shows 
a style quite different from that of the contemporary Chinese 
works in the emphasis upon hard, dry line and the almost 
Cubistic shape of the rock formation. 


Mc: remarkable artistically, and in the opinion of some 
people the finest work of Korea’s artists, are the ceramics 
of the Yi Dynasty. Such discriminating connoisseurs as the 
Japanese tea masters valued the Korean tea bowls of this age 
above all others, and vessels which in Korea were looked upon 
as the most ordinary ware became priceless treasures in the 
eyes of the cha-no-yu devotees. Modern critics have also 
admired this type of pottery. The English scholar W. B. Honey 
in his Art of tke Potter includes a special chapter on Yi 
Dynasty ware to illustrate outstanding types of pottery, and 
Dr. Yanagi, the director of the Folk Art Museum in Tokyo 
and the founder of the Japanese Folk Art Movement, has 
collected Yi Dynasty pottery for many years and written exten- 
sively in praise of it. The qualities which these modern critics 
have admired are its simple, often crude strength, the vigor 
and boldness of its painted designs, and the beauty of its glaze 
and color. Although it lacks the subtlety and elegance of Koryo 
ware, it is closer to modern taste in its emphasis upon the 
material itself and the spontaneity of its brushwork. 

There are excellent examples of Yi Dynasty ware in the 
exhibition, nicely illustrating the various shapes and _tech- 
niques employed by the potters of this age. The most beauti- 
ful shapes are perhaps the wine bottles with their swelling 
bodies, narrow necks and broad mouths. Some of them show 
lovely designs incised and stamped and then filled in with 
white and black slip, like the fifteenth-century bottle with 
fish and willows, while others are covered with white-slip 
“rope-curtain” patterns under a celadon glaze. A favorite 
shape is shown in the pilgrim bottles, so called because their 
flattened sides resemble the flasks carried by pilgrims on their 
trips. The Japanese tea-masters were fondest of the drinking 
bowls, which could be used for the tea ceremony; among them 
the ones employing a white inlay and called Mishima ware 
by the Japanese were the most popular. But the prime glory 
of Yi Dynasty pottery is seen in the broad and heavy food 
jars, with their magnificent abstract paintings executed in 
underglaze iron on a grayish body. A marvelous example is 
the seventeenth-century jar with abstract dragon and cloud 
designs belonging to the Duksoo Palace Museum. With the 
eighteenth century, however, the shapes lose some of their 
strength and beauty and the designs become more pictorial 
and naturalistic-no longer as well related to the vessels 
themselves. The latest examples shown, dating from the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century, indicate that this 
great tradition had already come to an end a century ago. 
Although the selection committee seems to have favored the 
Koryo celadons at the expense of these later wares, the pieces 
displayed here nevertheless show clearly why the Japanese 
should have brought Korean potters to their country to estab- 
lish their own ceramic industry. 

A remarkable testimony to the great artistic tradition of 
Korea, the exhibition as a whole should stimulate renewed 
interest in the art of this ancient civilization. Fortunately 
America already possesses some outstanding examples of 
Korean art, notably the Buddhist bronzes formerly in the 
Winthrop Collection and now in the Fogg Museum, and the 
ceramics formerly in the Hoyt Collection and now in the 
Boston Museum. It is to be hoped that other people will be 
inspired to form collections comparable in scope and quality 
to those which already exist in the field of Chinese ceramics. 
However, the greatest beneficiaries should be the American 
potters, for whom this exhibition will be an endless source of 
pleasure and inspiration. Last but not least, this magnificent 
show so generously lent by the Korean government should 
help to strengthen the ties of friendship which unite the 
people of America and Korea. 





MARC CHAGALL: 
A MULTIPLE TRIBUTE 


An exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art and two recently published books 


honor the master’s seventieth birthday. 


BY ELAINE GOTTLIEB 


i seventieth anniversary of Marc Chagall’s birth is being 
celebrated currently by the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York with an exhibition (until February 23) of his paint- 
ings, watercolors and etchings from the museum’s collection. 
At the same time, two new books honor the poet-painter’s 
birthday, and considerably supplement the museum’s limited 
display, offering themselves as guides to our further appreci- 
ation of this twentieth-century master. 

Both books, although published in America, were printed in 
Germany and translated from the German. Of the two, Marc 
Chagall: His Graphic Work (Harry N. Abrams), with an intro- 
duction and selection by Franz Meyer, and in an excellent but 
anonymous translation, is the more distinctive, both in the 
quality of its observation and the excellence of its production. 
Marc Chagall, by Walter Erben (Praeger), does offer, however, 
along with descriptions of paintings that too seldom become 
implements of penetration, extensive biographical details, quo- 
tations, and illustrations that range from the artist’s begin- 
nings in Vitebsk, Russia, to his present productions in Southern 
France. We can glean from it a view of Chagall’s progress 
from his early Russian paintings, through his introduction to 
Cubism in Paris in 1910, his return to Russia, his subsequent 
return to France by way of Berlin, and the encounters (with 
people and time, with love, revolution, war and death), so 
obliquely reflected in and so much a part of his work. We see 
his art loosen and flow, we see confirmed his unerring faith 
in an essentially poetic response to life. 


QO’ the five paintings on view at the Modern, the most seduc- 
tive is Time Is a River without Banks. Painted between 
1930 and 1939, it depicts a world of blueness out of which 
sails an enormous clock, its pendulum almost dancing to the 
violin tune played by the opalescent blue fish with the fiery 


wings of a bird or an angel. And below, on the banks of a 
river, are two lovers, behind them a town. The violin, the 
clock, the fish, the lovers—all are part of Chagall’s vocabulary. 
He uses them to express not only plastic volumes but also, 
through their unnatural juxtapositions, and the shock that 
we experience at seeing gravity (in both senses, it has been 
said) so defied, to present his world of meanings to the mind 
capable of foregoing the literal, the assumed. If we note 
Chagall’s statement, “I am a painter who is unconsciously con- 
scious,” we are better able to accept his paintings, in which 
associations are suggested by his images, to adopt their uncon- 
scious consciousness, and to believe in their logic, as one 
believes in the logic of dreams. Such terms suggest a Surrealist 
ambience: Chagall both anticipated and superseded Surrealism. 

If “time is a river without banks,” then time, the clock, is 
here the visual equivalent of the actual river that is pictured 
below it. The floating clock and the violin-playing fish recall 
old phrases: the flow of time, a musical flight. The images, so 
much a part of our understanding, here confirm the flow of 
the river of time, and relate it as in a dream to the lovers 
below. And, finally, it is that dream river that looms large, 
that impresses us as being more real than the dreamers. Walter 
Erben sees the painting as a “visual equivalent of Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal’s enigmatic dictum, ‘And three are one: a man, 
a thing, a dream.’” 

The floating flight which is so often seen in Chagall’s paint- 
ings, and which often characterizes lovers, has been given 
many interpretations, including the Freudian. Erben quotes 


Above: Over the City (detail), lithograph (1922-23). Right: The 
Charlatan, etching from La Fontaine’s FABLES (1927-30). Both from 
MARC CHAGALL: HIS GRAPHIC WORK (Harry N. Abrams). 
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Chagall as explaining such images in terms of “psychic shock” 
or the wish to achieve a fourth dimension. Franz Meyer, on the 
other hand, refers, and quite appropriately, I think, to “this 
natural, spontaneous sense of the fantastic, which in part 
derives from linguistic metaphors.” But for a viewer, what js 
the significance of Chagall’s floating lovers, or the lover 
suspended like clouds or nested in bouquets? The Birthday of 
1915, also on view at the museum, provides a forceful illustra. 
tion: the lover, Marc, soaring through the room to the lips of 
his beloved Bella suggests in visual metaphor the miraculoy 
exhilaration and refinement of feeling as in the experience of 
love. 











eee always conveys intuition obliquely. The “irrational” 
way in which he paints, the “shocking” placement of 
images are explained by Chagall, who is quoted by Erben: 
“A so-called subject should not, in fact, exactly resemble that 
which it intends to express, but rather make an allusion to 
something else in order to achieve the resemblance.” In | 
and the Village of 1911, a man’s head entirely fills the doorway 
of a church; a woman and two houses are seen upside down, 
a minute woman and cow appear against the cheek of an 
enormous cow head, itself enclosed in a circle with a huge 
green and white peasant head and a proffered leafy sprig. Is 
it possible that one of Chagall’s earliest jobs, that of apprentice 
to a Vitebsk photographer, offered aspects of a certain kind of 
visual reality—that of the camera’s ground glass, where familiar 
figures are seen upside down, often with their heads or lower 
limbs disconcertingly lopped off—which he has used as the 
elements of his painted world of inner reality? 
: ni nnn , Chagall often refers to this inner world, but his work has 
ir Time Is a River without Banks (1930-39). Below: Elijah’s its final importance not only as evocation, but as plastic con- 
iston (1956). Both courtesy Museum of Modern Art. 2 “ : | 

struction. ““Theme, form and color spring to life simultaneously 
in his imagination. Nature and literature play little or no 
part in it,” Lionelli Venturi has stated. In The Calvary of 
1912, the interfusion of form and meaning is overwhelmingly 
apparent. Here, through prismatic suns, wheels and partial 
wheels of fire, in a large triangle, itself like a powerful ray 
emanating from the sun, is the central figure, the bright 
Christ, almost the core of the sun, and, therefore, of life itself 
Secondary figures, the mother and father, both dressed in 
Vitebsk fashion, are posed below on either side; living flowers 
decorate the scene, and a river, time, flows behind. Suffering 
and vitality, past and present are fused in this intricate com 
position. 

Although Chagall has never considered himself either a 
religious man or a traditional Jew, it is conceivable that the 
Hassidic concepts of Chagall’s early life in Vitebsk remained 
with him. The Hassidic religion is a joyous one; God and all 
living things are greeted with elation, and religious holidays 
and weddings (both often painted by Chagall) are occasions 
for almost ecstatic rejoicing. It is in this tradition, I think, 
that Chagall’s sense of participation in life is rooted. “Even 
the earth on which I walk is luminous. It looks at me tenderly, 
as though it wished to call me,” Chagall has said. 
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HE graphic works on view at the Modern Museum include 
some of the one hundred illustrations for La Fontaines 
Fables, Gogol’s Dead Souls and the recently published Bible 
illustrations. In each case the spirit of the work illustrated 1s 
so exactly caught that the engravings seem visual translations 
of the original texts. Dead Souls was the first extensive graphic 
work attempted by Chagall, although he had earlier expert 
mented with etchings to illustrate passages of My Life. Com- 
missioned by Ambroise Vollard when Chagall returned to Paris 
from Berlin in 1923, the ninety-six etchings were not completed 
until 1927. The spirit and wit of Gogol himself are portrayed 
in The Chancellory or The Bureau of Contracts, lor example, 
in which heads and desks are united; some heads have almost 
dissolved, while the hands still write on. One monstrous 
partial figure bows opposite the full figure of the supervisor 
at the door; all are enclosed in a circle, their small world. 
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Vollard’s commission, in 1927, to illustrate La Fontaine’s 
Fables was greeted with critical outcry. Why have “an Oriental 
and romantic” illustrate the Frenchman's classic work? Such 
disapproval was finally overcome with the publication of his 
work—etchings that not only capture and summarize La 
Fontaine’s poems, but attain their own identity through their 
imaginative technique. 

In the many Bible etchings on view, which are like paint- 
ings in their rich-textured solemnity, Chagall depicts all men. 
Fach work presents moments in which grief or joy has been 
aystallized in terms so human that they cannot fail to move us. 
And it was after a trip to Israel in 1931, where, Chagall says, 
“| found the Bible and part of my own being,” that he began 
those Bible etchings which move us more for their spiritual 
than their temporal reality. 

As the current tributes to him suggest, there are many aspects 
to Chagall’s being; he defies placement as he does “reality.” 
Through him we transcend the world; accepting its poetic 
intermingling of fact and dream. (as we acknowledge his tech- 
nical mastery), we can only delight in an imagination that has 
presented us with a visual equivalent of the artist’s statement: 
“Everything may change in this demoralized world except 
man’s love.” 


Right: The Chancellory or The Bureau of Contracts, from 


Gogol’s DEAD SOULS (1923-27). Below: Homage to Gogol (1917). Both 
courtesy Museum of Modern Art. 
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Wi its Current presentation of “Nature in Abstraction,” 
the Whitney Museum of American Art has launched one 
of the major exhibitions of the national season. The show, 
comprising works by fifty-eight contemporary artists, will be 
featured at the museum in New York until March 16, and 
will then begin a year-long tour through the art centers of 
the country. The project was conceived and carried through 
by John I. H. Baur, Curator at the Whitney, whose text for 
the catalogue, along with illuminating statements by the artists 
represented in the show, is being brought out in book form by 
Macmillan. 

Subtitled “The Relation of Abstract Painting and Sculpture 
to Nature in Twentieth-Century American Art,” the exhibition 
is more than a “theme show.” Mr. Baur points out that most 
abstract painting and sculpture in America pays small fealty 
to Purist abstractionism; the tendency in this country has 
been toward kinds of abstraction which draw on observed 
reality to create, variously, a conscious imagery, an unconscious 
imagery or, at the least, a kind of organic and _ natural 
teleology of form. Against such a background, the “nature- 
oriented” exhibition provides in effect a survey and an analy- 
sis of recent trends in American art. 

For the purposes of the show, the terms “abstraction” and 
“nature” are used in their widest and commonest meanings. 
The first describes any art not clearly based on recognizable 
visual reality. The second denotes, in Mr. Baur’s words, “the 
all-embracing universe about us, the tangible world of land 
and water, the intangible world of light, sky and air, the 
eternal forces of germination, growth and death which make 
up the cycles of life and season—with man and man-made 
things alone excluded.” 

All the artists participating in the show were asked the 
question, “Do you feel that nature has any serious relation 
to your own work?” An overwhelming majority answered 
in the affirmative—but with varied qualifications and reserva- 
tions. Mr. Baur’s inquiries made it clear that, in addition 
to many personal variations, two widely held and generally 
opposed attitudes are operative. On one hand are _ those 
artists who deal consciously with nature; on the other are 


those who do not, but who in less direct ways are nonethe- 
less involved. 


j igre conscious approach to nature in modern art is close to 
the aims of traditional art. Why then does the modern 
artist abstract? Why does he fragment nature and reassem- 
ble it in apparently arbitrary fashion? Is it only, as some 
suggest, that traditional forms are outworn and that abstrac- 
tion is the fresh new language of our day? A more immediate 
reason, in the minds of the artists, is the search for essence, 
for an intensified meaning in what is seen. Abstraction thus 
becomes a logical tool, since to abstract is to distill, and to 
distill is to intensify. 

Such abstraction is often linked with a definite locale— 
and in this connection Mr. Baur cites the work, and the 
avowals, of William Kienbusch, Hyde Solomon, Stuart Davis 
and Loren Maclver. But the essences sought by abstract 
artists in nature are more likely to be of a general and uni- 
versal kind, a synthesis of experience rather than the reflec- 
tion of an individual experience—as witness, especially, David 


NATURE IN ABSTRACTION 


The Whitney Museum originates a show 


that effectively surveys recent trends in American art. 





Smith, James Penney, Gabor Peterdi, John Heliker and Karl 
Knaths. What all the artists share to a marked degree is 
visual excitement, an exceptional sensitivity to nature’s col- 
ors, forms and shifting patterns of motion. And beneath 
this visual excitement, supporting and renewing it, there often 
runs a strong current of feeling akin to religious mysticism. 
Lee Gatch’s pantheism comes to mind, and Ibram Lassaw’s 
mystical identification of self with the whole order of things. 


O' THE abstract artists who are not consciously concerned 
with nature, the majority are to be found within the 
general boundaries of Abstract Expressionism. Drawing heavi- 
ly on subconscious promptings, on the uncalculated motion 
of the painter’s hand, on automatism or semiautomatism, and 
on accident, the artists of this school are professedly more 
concerned with themselves than with outer reality. Adolph 
Gottlieb and Charles Schucker firmly assert an independence 
from nature in their work. Hans Hofmann, however, main- 
tains that “pictorial motion reflects the impulses which the 
mind receives from visual experience.” Rosemarie Beck de- 
clares, “I never directly abstract from nature or use nature 
as a motif, but I want my ‘thing’ to be natural, to have a 
natural teleology.” Philip Guston writes, on the score of the 
ethic involved for him in unpremeditatedly “seeing” as he 
paints (the purity of the act, so to speak), “I doubt if this 
ethic would be real enough without the ‘pull’ of the known 
image for its own ‘light,’ its sense of ‘place.’” Kyle Morris 
and Paul Jenkins have openly acknowledged an indirect but 
growing involvement with nature. 

While Mr. Baur points out the significance of such state- 
ments, it is in the actual productions of Abstract Expression- 
ism that he discerns a new “feel,” a new aura. He calls atten- 
tion to a strong sense of “landscape space” in recent works 
by De Kooning and Gottlieb, forces analogous to those of 
storm in Kline’s Laureline and swirling waters in Pollock's 
Ocean Grayness, palpable atmosphere and a glowing light in 
all Guston’s paintings. Such traits suggest a general but oblique 
redirection of Abstract Expressionism toward nature for its 
own sake, and a growing tendency of the artist to identify 
himself, through his art, with the elemental rhythms and 
forces of the natural world. “The important word is ‘oblique,’ ” 
cautions Mr. Baur, “for this is not a back-to-nature movement 
but a partly subconscious rediscovery of nature through an 
indirect approach.” 





Itinerary of “Nature in Abstraction” | 


Washington, D.C. | 
PHILLIPS GALLERY, April 2-May 4 
Fort Worth, Texas 
FORT WORTH ART CENTER, June 2-29 
Los Angeles, California 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM, July 16-August 24 
San Francisco, California 
SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART, September 10-October 12 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
WALKER ART CENTER, October 29-December 14 
St. Louis, Missouri _ 
CITY ART MUSEUM OF ST. LOUIS, January 7-February 8, 1959 
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Georgia O’Keeffe, FROM THE PLAINS. “J think I would 
say that I have worked differently at different times— 
From the Plains was painted from something I heard 
very often—a very special rhythm that would go on for 
hours and hours. That was why I painted it again a 
couple of years.ago. 

“From experiences of one kind or another shapes 
and colors come to me very clearly. Sometimes I start 
in very realistic fashion and as I go on from one paint- 
ing to another of the same thing, it becomes simplified 
till it can be nothing but abstract, but for me it is my 
reason for painting it, I suppose.” 
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Lipton, DESERT BRIER. 





Lee Gatch, GREENHOUSE; collection Mr. and Mrs. 


Roy R. Neuberger. 


NATURE IN ABSTRACTION 


Gabor Peterdi, TIDAL. “Nature has always 
been a strong and direct stimulus on my 
painting. In my early work, my approach 
to nature was more descriptive than it is 
today. I was interested in the panoramic 
aspect of the landscape. Today I am inter. 
ested in phenomena and try to express 
the relation of the creative and the de. 
structive forces in nature. I want to paint 
nature from the inside, not as a spectator. 

“Su Po, the Chinese philosopher-painter 
of the eleventh century, said: ‘If you want 
to paint a bamboo, you have to become a 
bamboo yourself.’ I agree with that, yet I 
don’t believe one can paint objectively, 
Art is poetry, drama, magic—therefore sub- 
jective. When the artist’s identification 
with nature takes form, it is expressed 
through his personality. The philosophy 
and science of our time have made it im- 
possible to talk about reality in ‘absolute’ 
terms ... The artist must believe in the 
‘reality’ of his own vision.” 
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John Ferren, THE GARDEN. “The Garden is certainly a nature picture .. . In doing it, and pictures like it, 
I did believe in a total submersion in the experience of nature . . . My picture was intended to convey 
the totality of this experience (which is not specific to one time or place). The picture, as a ‘fact, is specific 
as a painting and must follow some laws of painting. Its emotional projection is unspecific. It certainly has 
to do with a state of mind or intuition which is only satisfied with an essence or intimation of a totality... 

“In this kind of painting, there are no a priori concepts of a technical or stylistic sort, nor even 
esthetic or philosophical, although each artist carries a substratum of these with him before his canvas. It is 
‘action painting’ if this term be expanded beyond the muscular to include the mind, emotions and sensi- 
bilities. This ‘free wheeling’ or lack of a priori intellection has been part of our time . . . It postulates an 
intuitive approach to knowledge and/or nature, rather than a rational one. Zen if you wish ” 





REUBEN TAM: 


PAINTER 
OF THE INTIMATE LANDSCAPE 


BY SUZANNE BURREY 


White Morning (1957); the painting is cur- 
rently on view (until February 8) in a group 
showing at the Alan Gallery. 


coLLection Mr. Staniey Barses, Beverty His, Carirornia. 


EUBEN TAM is a painter of coastlines. White Morning 

(1940) shows a notable precocity in its balance between 
the expanse of the ocean view and the control of the medium. 
White Morning (1957) has the same expansion and control— 
and also a degree of intensity that could only have been dis- 
tilled out of deep immersion in the subject during the course 
of seventeen years. Within its particular commitment, Tam’s 
art reveals a clear course of development. 


ree TAM is quick to point out that he was born on an 
island—Kauai, northernmost in the Hawaiian chain, and 
most exposed to weathers. Island life creates a particular kind 
of culture and certainly determines one’s orientation to nature. 
Nature for Tam is a struggle between land and sea; land is 
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precarious and it is vulnerable—to erosion, eruption and unex- 
pected storms. ‘This unease of earth in the midst of alien forces 
was Tam’s original environment, into which he was born in 
1916. He has never lost the sense of it although he has lived in 
the Eastern United States since 1942: with his wife he has built 
a house on the island of Monhegan, Maine, and there he 
spends his summers. Tam’s island commitment goes back not 
so much to the tropics, or to any particular locale, as to the 
basic character of coastal elements. Before he became a painter 
—or even a grown man—Reuben Tam mapped out a lifetime 
project which in a sense he has followed through. He wanted to 
explore the coastlines of the world. He had read a poem by 
Sara Teasdale, The Coastlines of the World Are Ours. He 
planned to trace them all, beginning with Kauai, proceeding 
to the other Hawaiian islands—thence to the mainland of the 
United States, and on to the rims of other oceans. He followed 
his impulse as a young teacher of art and English, exploring 
five of the eight islands, fascinated by the geomorphology of 
volcanic land. His was a Wolfeian appetite to embrace the near- 
by coasts, to penetrate the crust’s hard surface; he experienced 
sunrises and moonlights from a topography that reflected them 
in dramatic gashes. He explored red beaches, swam in clear 
lagoons and climbed to the crater of Haleakala, at ten thou- 
sand feet, the largest extinct volcano in the world. But his 
reading, especially of poetry, which he devoured during the 
long nights of his adolescence, stirred him to want to see the 
mainland. Fascinating and beautiful though the islands were, 
with tropical rain forests, deserts, sandy beaches and the aroma 
of pineapple, Hawaii lacked the seasonal changes that he had 
experienced in books. The primers of Hawaiian public schools 
are full of the New England stories that all Americans are 
taught: Thanksgiving, the Pilgrim Fathers, snowstorms at 
Christmas—and above all, Spring. Tam’s father, of Chinese ex- 
traction, had been born in Hawaii; his mother had emigrated 
there from China. Like other children among the polyglot 
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COURTESY OF THE ARTIST 





White Morning (1940), above, and Koko 
Crater (1939), left, represent the early, pre- 
cocious Tam—still in Hawaii and painting 
his native landscape in naturalistic terms. 
Composition is conventional, and Tam, 
well grounded in the subject, treats it famil- 
iarly and with feeling. He finds the land- 
scape serene and self-sufficient rather than 
an outcome of agitation. There is no ap- 
parent tension beneath the face of land 
and sea, and Surface touches, such as vege- 
tation, play a role. There is a marked 
difference in the degree of exposure and 
intimacy in these early landscapes, in which 
drawing is apparent. In later work, seeking 
for the “essence” of the subject, Tam un- 
folds it in the sheerest painterly control of 
texture and color. White Morning is a 
tonal lyric reaching into space. Later, as 
is shown in the color plate on the pre- 
vious page, space becomes a more electric 
element, with interactions of the color 
strokes, in some areas dynamically opposed, 
but fusing into a unity of limitless distance. 


REUBEN TAM: PAINTER OF THE INTIMATE LANDSCAPE 


courtesy Munson-WiuiaMs-Proctor Institute, Utica, N. Y. 


Tam has always loved mountains and 
studied them in different locales. His paint- 
ings probe the formations beneath the 
surface that express the unique characte 
of the place, and a geological quality pre- 
vails. In recent paintings, and even as 
early as the above (W aipahee Mountains, 
1949), there is no suggestion of vegetation, 
but strictly the main contour of the moun- 
tain. This is expressed as a composite of 
the rocks and the faults that have created 
the forms. Tam tries to re-create the feel 
of that contour and looms it high, and 
usually a very brief sky accentuates the 
mountain’s scale. As with trees, he selects the 
essential slants and tonal recessions which 
reveal the fact of the mountain's exist- 
ence in an environment of certain change. 
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population of the islands, Tam had no tie with the past of his 
parents. In outlook he was first of all an islander. And like 
most Hawaiians, he was eager to assert his tie with the United 
States, 

His first journey to California unfolded on a carpet of pure 
romanticism. (Indeed, events may have been motivated by 
Tam’s extraordinary convictions about what interested him and 
about what he wanted to paint.) He was twenty-four, on vaca- 
tion, and he had brought with him some paintings and poems. 
Exploring the cliffs along San Francisco, he saw a snake and 
followed it. He arrived at a big building near the water, the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor. Inside was an exhibition of 
paintings by Marsden Hartley—imagery of the sea that made 
Tam feel utterly at home, although Hartley’s work was new to 
him. On the wings of a thought that it would be wonderful to 
have his first exhibition in this building close to the sea, he 
went to see the director, Thomas C. Howe, who, somewhat sur- 
prised, invited him to bring his paintings around. Tam showed 
him four oils the next day—and four months later had his first 
one-man show in the Palace of the Legion of Honor. He then 
submitted paintings in the contest which I.B.M. sponsored at 
the Golden Gate Exposition—all forty-eight states and Amert- 
can territories were to be represented—and Tam’s Koko Crater 
won first prize. 
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LTHOUGH it is painted in naturalistic colors, Koko Crater 
has underlying traits that are characteristic of the Tam of 
today. The looming solitary shape of the mountain, with its 
rocky approach seen as an upward tilt, and the accented 
rhythms of jagged surface on the barren land are harbingers of 
many later studies of mountains. The surface shadings even- 
tually give way, and the stress and tensions of the crust that lies 
beneath emerge abstracted. The coloration will become purer 
and more emotive; but Koko Crater, presented in a direct and 
dramatic form, is evidence of an artist who is basically sound 
and who knows his direction. 

It is not as though Tam were entirely self-taught; it seems 
that the University of Hawaii was quite advanced during the 
thirties. Somehow the instructors by-passed the prevailing in- 
fluences of the American Scene, as well as the shallow conflict 
between training in abstract art versus training in representa- 
tional art. The basic emphasis of the course was “to achieve 
accuracy.” And this struggle took place with any artistic prob- 
lem. Tam considers it an advantage to have had a “full range 
of contact” in the art department. Henry Rempel, from Cali- 
fornia, had studied in Germany, and gave three years of as- 
signments in abstract modes; Huc Luquiens, a Swiss, taught 
painting and drawing in a traditional manner, emphasizing the 
need to develop accuracy. “We had to pinpoint whatever we 
had to express. We learned the importance of finding that 
‘inevitable color or form.’ ” Here Tam may have developed his 
respect for a depth of research. “I cannot paint that which 
doesn’t move me really profoundly over a long period of time. 
I can’t paint a new contact until the subject has been mem- 
orized emotionally. One day you suddenly realize spontaneity 
and accuracy. Spontaneity does not mean carelessness, and ac- 
curacy without spontaneity is unmoving.” Koko Crater, a sub- 
ject with which Tam had been intimately acquainted, has these 
qualities. Freshly painted, it had none of the alloy of young 
talent that usually (and sometimes quite healthily) reflects 
“influences.” It is remarkably free of sophistry in technique. 
But the best value of the painting is the cleanness of the con- 
cept. Tam was to seek other values for a time in New York, as 
he went through a period of practice and adjustment, but to 
this basic simplicity he eventually returned, with a deeper ap- 
preciation, an innocence restored. 


VEN though he has sought different methods of designing his 
landscapes, Tam has always remained serious about his 
subject; it is never a vehicle to him, and he guards against suc- 
cumbing to the picturesque. “It is so easy to be seduced by 
the immediate beauty. ‘Scenery’ is nothing but a ready-made 
combination of elements that we have been trained to ap- 


oreciate.” Tam’s painting avoids the “sure-fire” combinations: 
5 


the breaking wave over wet rocks, the lonely sand dune, the 
meandering stream, etc. And he differs essentially from those 
who synthesize a landscape out of memory. Tam’s is not an 
“interior” landscape in that the psychological associations do 
not dominate. He concentrates upon a definite fact, a sunset, a 
tree that has suffered storms, the ocean in an early-morning 
light; he studies it intently, sketching perhaps for a long period 
of time on the scene until he can get beneath the surface dis- 
tractions. He seeks for its “quality of essence.” This 1s some- 
thing that physical presence may conceal. “The fact that I do 
most of my work, finally, indoors, away from the scene, indi- 
cates that I need a great deal of the quality of essence. I think 
I prefer to work it out in a state of solitude, in almost a 
divorcement from the original. Then I try to get at that part 
of the landscape that really haunts me.” 

The “accuracy” that Tam strives for is emotional, not techni- 
cal. He is willing to risk pictorial excellence for the sake of an 
emotional truth, and strives for a balance that is far more 
subtle than that which is recommended by the safe rules of 
design. He does daring things: washing away a whole corner 
of his canvas with a transcription of ocean spray; planting a red 
sun squarely in the center of the picture. (“I thought about it, 
and it seemed to me that was the way one looked at a sunset, 
head on; it hypnotizes you.”’) 

Tam continues to read poetry in great quantities, and is par- 
ticularly fond of two contemporaries, the Scottish poet W. S. 
Graham, and a New Zealander, Allen Curnow—both of whom 
are strongly attached to the sea. Tam feels that poetry more 
often achieves “essence” than painting does, and that poetry 


courtesy Mr. ano Mas. Jonn C. Manin, Ja. 


courtesy ALan GALLERY 


In a series of small oils, Tam has seized upon the “essences” of trees, 
mainly in vivid close-ups as they react to weathers. Shot through with 
an eloquent intensity in form and color, the trees become both active 
and passive agents to the effects of atmosphere and light. There is a 
sense of the tree’s own life, of photosynthesis. Flowering Trees (1956), 
above, stresses the sensation of ripeness and of opening, with touches of 
red inflaming the tips of pointed forms. Trees in August (1956), left, 
seem by their slant to be withstanding oppression, and the heat of the 
ground is restated in a sapphire sky with a few weighty clouds; the mir- 
roring of colors above and below emphasizes the forces felt on a hot 
summer day. 





REUBEN TAM: PAINTER OF THE INTIMATE LANDSCAPE 


Moonlights, mornings and sunsets have chal- 
lenged Tam, and he has had the courage to 
face them squarely and on his own terms; 
they become a dialogue between land and 
sky—light and lyrical by morning, deeper and 
enriched in evening shades. Ocean Morning 
(1957), right, (slightly antedating the one of 
the color plate), emphasizes silvery whites; 
the left side is remarkably balanced with its 
fall of spray. Red Sunset (1956), below, among 
many other studies, is distinguished by the 
red ball of sun in the center, as a hypnotiz- 
ing element, casting its red shadows into a 
swirl of tide-tossed waters. Brilliant whites 
come forward while the grays insinuate them- 
selves into the dwindling light of the sky. 
This sunset is a drama. There is conflict and 
clash in the color relationships rather than 
the conventional romantic interpretation of 
sunset as a bath of color. 
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Reuben Tam sketching. 


is also personal, in the sense that he is seeking; that the empha- 
sis is much more upon the overtones and connotations of the 
experience than upon the manner of expression. Tam, in 
his adolescence, debated between poetry and painting, and, 
when he chose to commit himself to the latter, retained much 
of the orientation of the former medium. For instance, he says 
that sound plays a role in his painting. Whether the sea is 
quiet or stormy influences the chromatic scheme. But every as- 
sociation must take its place as a part of the whole. “I may be 
reading a novel and strike a phrase like the ‘mountainsides of 
light.’ Immediately the geological world springs to mind. The 
world of minute sensations and contacts from day to day can 
lead me into the whole big thing behind me.” Tam feels paint- 
ing is a by-product of his enthusiasm for the geological world 
and his increasing closeness to it. (“While the artist must to 
some extent base his art upon art, I rebel at the idea. It must 
spring from an experience outside art.”’) 

What Tam paints, therefore, and what he mainly thinks 
about, is his viewpoint as an islander. (“I don’t pretend to be 
well-rounded.”) And he is so absorbed by one basic problem— 
“to bring the fascinating distant things nearer without losing a 
sense of the vastness of the world’—that he has no desire to 
paint a still life or a figure. He is full enough with the desire 
to paint clouds and atmosphere and a great big sunset. Lest 
one think he has unduly restricted himself, consider the diffi- 
culties of painting moonlight—and it was through this particu- 
lar achievement that Tam emerged as more than a landscapist. 


Is deeper level of achievement came about 1952, when he 
found the courage to confront the actuality of light and 
its effect upon the water, rather than settling for the shapes 
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and the patterns of the earth’s crust and of the coast as a 
dominant element. His painting technique began to approxi- 
mate the energies of light. Eliminating pattern, Tam found 
the means to render the more essential aspects of a scene so 
that they seem at once to be closer to the original source than 
is the case in some of his earlier paintings—and also they are 
more effectively abstract because the elements are more ac 
curately simplified. The paradox of a Tam landscape is the 
range of abstract expression in the manipulation of paint—the 
sensitive yet bold brushings of color—with which he strikes 
to the heart of dramatic tension in a very real weather. In 
nature itself, the wind one senses may have occurred only dur- 
ing a fraction of a second. Or the moment may never have 
occurred at all. The painting, however, is an epitome of rela- 
tionships observed, characterized by the artist and distilled in 
his way to be a sea change, or something even more ephemeral. 
What makes the painting convincing, among other things, is 
Tam’s peculiar composition. He has always tended to make the 
horizon high and tilt the foreground sharply, as though the 
intention is to eliminate any brief or unnecessary steps to the 
main point which is always far off: the sunset, the ocean sky, 
or even a clump of trees. It is a telescopic view which puts 
the point in more intense focus. Thus the sensation of inti- 
macy; a particular aspect is made dramatically closer by the 
sharp fall of the foreground. Tam is becoming increasingly 
adroit with this approach, and it comes off so naturally that 
one can now receive the visionary impact of an awareness that 
concentrates upon distant objects and horizons to the exclu- 
sion of intermediate details. It is the sea-scanning view of a 
sailor, a fisherman, or indeed of an islander. straining to know 
what lies beyond the familiar coast which he takes for granted. 





SCULPTORS OF THE ARCTIC 


Their work, in a striking exhibition at Toronto, 


reveals the distinctive strength and originality of Eskimo art. 


Above, three animal sculptures: Bear, from Craig Harbour, Otter, 
from Port Harr.son, Caribou, from Dorset. 


A Toronto's Gallery of Contemporary Art, an exhibition @f 
“Eskimo Sculpture of the Eastern Arctic” will be on vig 
from February 14 to 28. The display will be presented und@ 
the joint auspices of the gallery and the Canadian Handi 
Guild, the latter a nonprofit organization charged by the Cana 
dian government with encouraging Eskimo art and preven ing 
the commercial exploitation of the Eskimo. For the past decadg] 
the purchase of contemporary sculpture executed by the East! 
ern Eskimos has been possible only through the Guild’s yea (| 
sales; the coming exhibition marks an exception to the rule. Ij 
addition to a choice group of sculptures from the Guild§ 
assemblage, the exhibition will include a number of notablé 
works from the Gallery of Contemporary Art’s collection. 
The thirty thousand individuals making up the Eskimo pop 
ulation of the world are equaled by no other group in their 
adjustment to a harsh environment. The shrewdest hunters 
known, they use harpoons and fish spears that are marvels of 
functional design. They are clad in ingeniously sewn, water 
proof garments that have been called the first tailored clothing 
in America. Their kayak is the most maneuverable and sea 
worthy light craft ever devised. Imaginative as well as intellé 
gent, they have a copious folklore and are talented storytellers. 
And part of their adaptation to grim environment seems to be 


ea 


Opposite page: Detail from a sc ulpture of a Man, from Port Harrie 
son. Below: The sculpture in full. : 
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SCULPTORS OF THE ARCTIC a playful sense of humor—along with an acute sense of the 
ridiculous, and a decided flair for mimicry. 

The Eskimo traits find rich expression in their art. In effect, 
the entire race forms an extremely active “art colony.” Four 
out of five individuals produce artistic objects. During the long 
hours of confinement enforced by a hostile climate, they work 
lovingly not only at the objects necessary for daily existence, 
but at objects created solely for their own sake. 


CULPTURE is their congenial, almost inevitable, art form. 

Ignoring driftwood, the Eskimos carve in bone, walrus 
ivory, antler and, above all, in stone—from soft soapstone to 
the hardest of granite. With simple but excellent tools (the 
bow drill plays an important role), they depict creatures of 
legend as well as the human figure and animals. The animal 
carvings in particular display a remarkable sense of natural 
movement: observation during the hunt and the dissection of 
game provide the Eskimos’ school of anatomy. Notable too in 
the animal sculptures is a penetrating sense of “characteriza- 
tion.” The artists capture the slinking stealth of the weasel 
and otter, the massive sloth of the walrus, the sullen treachery 
of the bear. The art remains distinctly anthropocentric, how- 
ever; the human figure is always gigantic in proportion to the 
animals. As would be expected among a people who move 
back and forth along the coast in pursuit of game, the carvings 


Below: Man Carrying Pack. Below right: Hunter Carrying 
Dead Seal. Both from Sugluk. 
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are small, transportable, rarely attaining a foot in their great- 
est dimension. The works are carefully polished, and sculp- 
tures in stone when completed are bathed in oil for a richened 
texture. 

All but isolated from modern civilization, the Eskimos pro- 
duce an art which remains undiminished in its native vitality 
and originality. Their work is coming into increased interna- 
tional appreciation. Within recent years museums in both 
Europe and America—art museums rather than anthropological 
institutions—have been forming Eskimo collections. And, per- 
haps without their knowledge, remote communities of the 
North can now claim a number of international “name” 
artists: Akeeaktashook of Port Harrison, Kopeekolook of 
Povungnetuk, Munamee and Oshweetok of Cape Dorset, ‘Tun- 
geelik of Repulse Bay. 

The growing recognition of Eskimo art is due in great 
measure to the efforts of James A. Houston, a Canadian artist 
who was stationed in the Far North during the war. In 1948 
he interested the Canadian Handicrafts Guild in the northern- 
most people of the continent and was sent to the coasts of 
Hudson Bay to make a test purchase of their work. The ven- 
ture proved highly successful. The Canadian government has 
encouraged the project as an aid to the Eskimo economy, and 
the art world has applauded the increased accessibility of a 
distinctively virile and original art form. 


Above: Man Pulling Walrus from Water, from 


Povungnetuk. Below: Mother and Child, from 
Sugluk. 
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Arthur B. Davies, 
HEIFER OF THE DAWN; 
at Zabriskie. 


MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY SIDNEY GEIST 


N February 3, 1908, a group of eight artists—Robert Henri. 

George Luks, Everett Shinn, Arthur B. Davies, Maurice 
Prendergast, Ernest Lawson, William Glackens and John 
Sloan—opened an exhibition at the Macbeth Gallery in New 
York which, in the perspective of half a century, appears to 
be one of the turning points of American art. Although the 
exhibition was unaccompanied by any statement or manifesto, 
or by any scandal other than that produced by the pictures 
themselves, and although most of the painters were already 
known to the public, it served as the American artist’s declara- 
tion of independence from the taste of the National Academy, 
the picture dealers and the public. “The Eight” were, in fact, 
not concerned with taste, but with vitality and with a great 
tradition of European painting out of which they were de- 
veloping an art suited to the setting and scene in which they 
lived and to their own free-ranging temperaments. They broke 
the hold of the Academy, they punctured the commerce in 
paintings of a pseudo-Greece, but their gusto and authenti- 
city touched the very public they shocked and found champions 
in a few critics and collectors.* 

The exhibitions which several New York galleries are hold- 
ing this month to commemorate the Macbeth show are as sure 
to occasion nostalgia in the hearts of the many students and 
friends of the colorful men who comprised “The Eight” as 
they are likely to give rise to new researches on the part of 
historians of art. They are just as sure to cause some gratifying 
reappraisals among the connoisseurs of contemporary painting. 
These will find that the work of “The Eight” makes a perma- 
nent contribution to our cultural heritage and stands the 
test of contemporary examination. “The Eight” gave no quar- 
ter to the taste of their times and they ask no quarter of ours. 
They hold their ground not for sentimental or historical 
reasons, but because of their intrinsic qualities. 


A SMALL show at the Zabriskie Gallery (January 27-February 
22) brings together a group of paintings by members 
of “The Eight.” Here are the masterfully brushed, swirling 
Dr. Slop, Obidiah, Uncle Toby, Mr. Shandy and a restrained, 
rigorously composed impression of New York, both by Luks, 
a flower piece by Glackens, a portrait of Luks by Henri, and 


*An intimate account of the Macbeth show may be found in Wil- 
liam Glackens and the Ashcan Group, by Ira Glackens, which is 
reviewed by Leslie Katz on page 15 of this issue. Mr. Katz's article, 
“The World of The Eight.” in ARTS YEARBOOK |, is a full-scale 
Study of “The Eight.” 


a street scene by Sloan. Here, too, the lean reportage of Shinn, 
the Pissarro-like honesty of Lawson, and the dappled Impres- 
sionism of Prendergast. 

But besides presenting works of individual excellence, this 
show illustrates the breadth of artistic sympathies that ani- 
mated “The Eight.” They limited themselves to no doctrine 
and did not intend to establish any school. While they were 
called Realists by some critics, two of them at least were far 
from that picturing of the raw, unpretty aspects of life which 
is always called Realism. And while they opened new frontiers 
in American painting, all but Sloan studied and traveled in 
Europe. They wanted a show of fresh talents, and they picked 
each other well: with the exception of Eilshemius, Marin and 
Hartley, they are the only painters of their generation who 
can interest us any longer. Their relative neglect in the past 
two decades is an indictment of the American cultural scene, 
which seems perennially unable to support its heroes. 


a poignant in this respect is the case of Davies, 
who was the master of every technique—oil, watercolor. 
pastel, drawing, etching, lithography, sculpture and tapestry— 
who, as one of the organizers of the Armory Show, spent a 
year in Europe gathering the work of the new artists there, 
and whose large body of work is one of the most unusual in 
American art. Davies was a subtle, original artist who, while 
possessed of a unique artistic character, was always prepared 
to broaden his art and even assimilated some of the revelations 
of Cubism (he was born in 1862). Yet he is all but unknown 
to a recent generation of artists, and, curiously, it has lately 
been impossible to find a work of his on the walls of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, which in 1930 accorded him 
a vast memorial exhibition. 

Davies was a poet-painter of an imaginary country peopled 
by a race of slender nudes. His world of mental transport 
and harmony was achieved through the gesture and periodic 
placement of the human figure against the antiphonal land- 
scape. “It is essentially an art,” wrote Marsden Hartley in 
1920, “created from the principle of the harmonic law in 
nature, things in juxtaposition, co-operating with the sole 
idea of a poetic existence.” If Matisse could say that the 
harmony of green and black, in one of his own paintings, 
physically evoked red, one may say that « landscape by Davies 
imaginatively evokes music. 

Two exhibitions of Davies present characteristic selections 
from his work, and if they are uneven as to quality, they 
harbor some authentic masterpieces nevertheless. At the Za- 
briskie Gallery (February 3-March 1) is the overwhelming 
Tragic Mask of about 1925, a larger-than-life-sized head that 
surges with emotion. It is not merely the head that throbs: 
the canvas itself has a pulse as it alternates between glaze 
and clear pigment. Of earlier date, Heifer of the Dawn is a 
Platonic fantasy made real by the honesty of its touch. A 





MONTH IN REVIEW 


Everett Shinn, new york At NIGHT; at James Graham and Sons. 


Celtic mood is struck in Nearer Forest: from the sharpness 
of a figure at the left, the eye is led by indefinable delicacies 
of touch and color across the canvas to a blurred alley of trees 


into whose depths it plunges. This is not Magic Realism, but 
real magic. 


vt James Graham and Sons (February 1-28) are the large, 
A sensuous, iridescent Antiqua Sphinx and Maena Ara- 
besque, of the same period as Tragic Mask; in them Davies 
indulges his worship of the female, and we become easy 
proselytes. Cubism led Davies to an openness of construction 
and to kaleidoscopic groupings of figures; Fagades and Dust 
of Color (c. 1920) are like study sheets of these attempts, and 
fascinating in their variety of treatment. Only in Nude (1916?; 
Davies never dated his work) is the roundness of the human 
figure flattened in planar analysis to sharp, distinctly colored 
facets. 
Everett Shinn, sincer 1N YELLOW DRESS ON STAGE; at James It was almost impossible for Davies to violate the figure by 
Graham and Sons. a willful distortion. Instead he multiplied its possibilities by 
Robert Henri, woy 1x striven BLouse; at Hirschl and Adler. agp deen oe attitude and color, in oe parade and 
in arabesque. The female figure was to Davies what the square 
was to Mondrian—the key that unlocked his imagination. 


oe with their Davies exhibition, James Graham 
and Sons are showing a very generous selection of water- 
colors, oils, pastels and drawings by Everett Shinn. The young- 
est of “The Eight,” Shinn died in 1953 after a busy life in 
which he made several fortunes in the fields of illustration, 
decoration and theater design. His favorite theme was the 
theater, its glamor, its color, its pretty women. Outside the 
theater was the City, New York, which Shinn painted as if 
it were a vast, shimmering galaxy; and always there was the 
female form—not divine, but human, intimate and knowable. 
If Shinn’s early training as a newspaper artist gives an air 
of facility to much of his work, there is much on which it 
bestows the veracity of the reporter and the breadth of treat- 
ment of the practiced hand. Shinn had an angular, nervous 
style that should interest anyone involved in the New, or 
the old, Nature. 


T was Henri, returned from Europe and his study of Manet, 
Velasquez and Goya, who sparked not only “The Eight” 
but, in the years that followed, the legion of artists who 
studied with him or read his book, The New Spirit. All the 
energies and abilities of this skillful painter are clearly dis- 
played at the Hirschl and Adler Galleries (February 3-28) but 
equally clear is the fact that as the years passed Henri’s pic- 
tures became showpieces for the demonstration of skill at the 
same rate that marked their loss of pictorial values. 
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George Luks, prawinc; at Washington Irving. 


It is the early Henri that surprises us, in the gentle brush- 
work and muted color of a French street scene, in a dazzling 
impression of Luxembourg Garden done on a small wood 
panel, in the bravura portrait of a Dutch soldier, where the 
intricacies of an elaborate uniform flash around the old-master- 
ish face to culminate in the highlight on the eye. Boy in a 
Striped Blouse (1907) is the still-fresh prototype of the shiny- 
lipped, flashing-eyed portrait that was to become the trademark 
of Henri. He has not much to say to us though he had 
much to say to Luks, Glackens, Shinn and Sloan. He was after 
all a good point at which to begin—he taught the boys how 
to paint. 


A REAL coup among the current tributes to “The Eight” 
is the show of several score of watercolors and drawings 
by George Luks at the Washington Irving Gallery (February 
2-March 1). Found among the portfolios of the artist, they 
have never been exhibited before. They attest to the same 
breadth, virility and humanity that characterize Luks’ works 
in oil, but with a clarity and immediacy that attach only to 
the drawing. 

Luks drew on anything, and at any time or place. He drew 
as naturally as others write, never pausing to scale the image 
to the page, his hand moving in instantaneous response to 
the message received from the eye, and transforming it into 
a language of marks and motifs that spell out little girl, old 
man, a street in New York, the ocean at Gloucester. 

Luks too was trained in the newspaper school, but he had 
a rich temperament that crowded out the easy virtues of illus- 
trationism. His drawings are full of the bustle of life—the 
life that he saw and the life of art. 


— was in Europe in 1912, when collage was first used 
by Braque and Picasso, but it evidently escaped his at- 
tention. At any rate neither he nor any other of “The Eight” 
ever showed any interest in it. They were in the line of a 
tradition of “painterly” painting which keeps evolving. if 
with increasing difficulty, at the present moment. But there 
are developments in modern art of which their work contains 
no sign—developments in the realm of accident and surprise, 
composition and psychology, which are directly attributable 
to collage. 

It is altogether possible that collage has provided art with 
the most liberating invention in the realm of technique since 
the invention of oil painting. Originally a sub-species of 
Cubism, it developed into an art in its own right, an art 
that makes possible many arts, an art without which Dada 
and Surrealism are unthinkable. It has lately revolutionized 
painting itself and, while mediating in its own body between 


painting and sculpture, has suggested a method of construction 
to at least two generations of sculptors. 

To say that it has liberated art is of course to say that it 
has done the same for artists. Esteban Vicente, whose paintings 
in recent years have shrunk, in their color, to variations of 
gray and, in their forms, to a few tastefully disposed rectangles 
painted with a cynical brush—what is worth painting?—always 
manages to stir himself, and us, when he works with bits of 
paper and a piece of charcoal. The practice of collage is 
still a relatively innocent one, and it is this innocence which 
revivifies Vicente when he feels the weight of the centuries 
of painting heavy on his shoulders. As a result, his recent 
collages at the Rose Fried Gallery (February 3-March 1) are 
warm in color and in the emotion they excite. 

Very painterly are these collages, the torn shapes first laid 
out to make a ground, the subsequent gentle rectangles dis- 
posing themselves with that combination of intuition and logic 
which is the painter’s process. The very corrugations caused 
by the shrinking of the paper belong to the painter—they 
substitute for the brush stroke. Vicente’s method has the same 
tentative character as that of the evolving oil painting: no 
piece of paper is pasted flat but appears simply to be tacked 
down; its placement is provisional, and becomes a certainty 
only in the sum of a multitude of sensitive hesitancies. This 
whole series of additions and adjustments is charming to 
observe, for, as in the great tradition of oil painting, there 
are no secrets here, all is visible. 

Vicente’s color in collage has the subtlety and justness we 
have come to expect in his painting, though warmer, as has 
been noted, in the present case. These collages build up from 
off-white, gray, soft brown or neutral green grounds to warmer 
tones that find their focus in a spot of frank red, orange, yel- 
low or black. A space and form of engaging intricacy are con- 
structed; the mood is quixotic, but gentle, sweet and lyrical in 
spite of itself. One looks forward to the influence of these 
collages on Vicente’s paintings to come. In the meantime, as 
one searches their layers of pasted paper, looking for cities, 
situations or significance, one finds nothing—just art. 


Esteban Vicente, couvace (1957); at Rose Fried. 
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MARGARET BREUNING WRITES: 


Color as time and sound in Winter’s painting .. . “ 
. at Emmerich’s, Pre-Columbian sculptures . . 
West and abstract work by the late C. §. Price... 


Fritz Winter, symruony; at Kleemann Galleries. 


RITZ WINTER, a former pupil of Kandinsky at 

the Bauhaus, is currently holding an exhibi- 
tion of his paintings, in which the influence of 
that master is adumbrated—but never in imita- 
tion. In particular, Winter appears to have 
adopted the element of time in his work, so that 
only gradually does the viewer perceive the full 
depth of color and realize detail so skillfully 
subordinated, but essential to the coherence of 
the artist's intention. This impulse to allow the 
canvas to grow on one’s perception is apparent 
in such a painting as The Wall, in which the 
pale taches that seem to float above the canvas 
first hold the attention. Then the realization of 
the old, crumbling wall in the background be- 
comes important and expressive of a latent sym- 
bolism. Winter emphasizes Kandinsky’s belief 
that color might be to the eye what sound is to 
the ear; in his Symphony, the delicate intercala- 
tions of linear patterns might be considered the 
grace notes of the insistent, criant forms of the 
design. A passionate esthetic emotion makes itself 
felt throughout his work, but it is emotion 
controlled by a preconceived schematic construc- 
tion. The apparent freedom of arrangement of 
forms always seems to conform to the artist’s 
inward image. (Kleemann, Feb. 1-Mar. 1.) 


thee Saidenberg Gallery’s second part of its ex- 
hibition of “Twentieth-Century Masters” pre- 
sents no chronological sequence, passing through 
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purely personal latter-day Expressionism 
precedence. Gleizes, who was doctrinaire i 
ing the tenets of Cubism, illustrates one 
principles, that “Painting is giving life © 
surface,” with his flat-patterned Portrait, 
inger, who with Gleizes published a 
Cubistic procedures, is shown in a still li 
something of a Realist. Severini’s collage, 
Morte au Violon, follows the early pra 
the Cubists in its inclusion of a crumpi® 
of music, inserted among its bits of stv 
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ce resembling some tufted fabric that is 
very essence of tactile values. Other artists 
uded in this exhibition are Miré, Kallos, 
oussis, Laurens, Villon, De Staél—with a 
jgome pyramidal abstraction of gladiolas— 
gf course, Picasso. (Saidenberg, Feb. 1-28.) 


See-COLUMBIAN” used to be a vague and 
somewhat disparaging term indicating a 
and barbarous form of art, supposedly 
xhthonous. Now that spades have long been 

excavating and archeologists examining 
 Boollating their finds and establishing the dif- 
Bot cultures of varied high civilizations, inter- 
nd respect have grown for the arts included 
his term. The mystery of their origin re- 
ns to be solved, with the balance tipped a 

toward the Orient. The exhibition of 
gColumbian sculptures at the Emmerich Gal- 
affords, in a comparatively small scope, an 
esive realization of the civilizations that 
duced them. Notable are examples of Toltec 
in-for this old and highly cultivated people 
bad their influence widely. Typical of their 
degree of technical efficiency and esthetic 
owment is a carved mask of translucent 
n onyx, in simplified, bold design of har- 
pious proportions. Cut out of volcanic ag- 
merate in silhouette, a Totonic piece from 
a Cruz represents a war ritual—the Totonic 
ure contemporary with the Toltec. Here 
in the manual skill and the force: of the 
bol are striking. An incense burner in terra 
from Colima, in Western Mexico, of 
ed freedom of imagery, is an imposing item. 
her religious subject is the seated Priestess, 
gyned by headdress and wearing an apron 
fully molded about her form: a figure - of 
fable majesty and a sense of mysterious 
. A quasi-religious piece is the Medicine 
with his magic pipe. Carved out of volcanic 
, its massive form is relieved by a curving 
and an arching back. Quite removed from 
tic symbolism is a small, exquisitely mod- 
portrait head in terra cotta, of Toltec origin, 
two large three-dimensional figures of a 
lo-earth realism: Warrior and Wife. Traces 
lychrome are visible on these large figures. 
hibition forcefully heightens one’s appre- 
of the high accomplishment of the Pre- 
bian cultures. (Emmerich, Feb. 1-28.) 


























‘ord KLots’s paintings of Brittany reveal 
a bleak, dour land that seems far removed 
m France. The artist has sensitively realized 
effectively conveyed the austerity of Breton 
 enisled by harshness of climate and depend- 


* — on the perilous adventuring of the fisher- 
° Cun h for its meager sustenance. He paints with 

‘sien fais brush strokes that permit of no niggling 
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Toltec, mask; at André Emmerich Gallery. 


sign. He also conveys the atmosphere of mystique 
legend that broods over this land as much as 
the cloud masses that seem of ponderable weight. 
Shakespeare is known to have based his Twelfth 
Night on an old Breton legend; and although he 
gives the mise en scéne as Illyria, he provides 
it with the sea and a rain that falls every day in 
true Breton fashion. One canvas, showing a line 
of wind-swept oysterwomen, possesses the quality 
of a frieze of muted cadence. A view of the roofs 
of a town, glimpsed from the Chateau of Roche- 
fort far above it, shows a congeries of humble 
little houses huddling together as though for 
support. Occasionally the somber note of these 
canvases is relieved, as in one that shows the 
clouds above a vast horizon breaking away to 
permit glimpses of blue sky and sunlight, or in 
Low Tide, where an expanse of flat beaches and 
equally flat sea are submerged in the brilliance 
of a setting sun. (Kennedy, Jan. 15-Feb. 22. 


pears by the late C. S. Price evidence his 

early environment in a “home on the range”; 
their themes are horses, cattle, even wolves and 
Indians. This current exhibition does not at- 
tempt to show his gradual progression from 
realism to abstraction, but it includes his later 
work of mature expression. One canvas, perhaps 
an early one, showing an Indian woman milking 
a cow, is carried out in direct realism with care- 
ful modeling of form and appropriate local 
colors. In his late work shown, there is a spir- 
ited freedom of brushwork, planes merging or 
overlapping, often achieving incisiveness of state- 
ment mingled with shadowy substances. An 
example of this provocative contrast is Moon- 
rise, with its moon neatly cut out like a cooky, 
its clearly defined, wavering figure by a dark 
sea and its final dissolution into amorphous col- 
or. The complexity of these surface planes, of 
varied and often brilliant hue, is never allowed 
to infringe on the majestic simplicity of the 
motivating image. An unusual effect gained by 
these paintings is of their moving out of a deep 
space toward the frontal picture plane in an 
appreciable mystery of inner life. Landscape with 
Horses retains objective forms, but with distor- 
tions to imply a generalized character of animal 
gesture. Among the pure abstractions, No. 2, 
with its intricate arrangement of planes, appears to 
move about a focal center; No. 4 displays a sharp 
tangential motion to the side in luminous col- 
ors. Bouquet of Flowers, rising up pyramidically, 
suggests not specific flowers, but the very qual- 
ity of fluorescence. (Downtown, Jan. 28-Feb. 22.) 
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Thomas Eakins: A highly comprehensive exhi- 
bition loaned from a variety of sources, the sixty 
works of this Philadelphian intimist, even in retro- 
spect, write a deep and often disturbing text. 
Five galleries of sober, prideful Americans, cer- 
tain of their place in the world, stare with 
curousiy Vanquished eyes in some gigantic spir- 
itual co.tapse which lett the spine straight, true, 
but sealed their lips and kept them eternally 
apart. Only Walt Whitman, a gross and berry- 
bright burgher, seems unaffected by the disease, 
and Eakins, never a quick or an easy painter (he 
most admired Valasquez), could, at times, see 
without his dark thesis and concern himsclf with 
pure compositional relationships. Thus his well- 
known Gross Clinic: Black and White Version, 
with its surprisingly abstract oil sketch, is a 
study in simple geometry. But when he returns 
to his essential pessimism (and be it recalled the 
last half of the nineteenth century still echoed 
with the doom-singing of literary New England), 
even The Fairman Rogers Four-in-Hand is not 
a simple Sunday outing. Rigid and somber, full 
of acidic, glowing greens, it has no sweet smell 
of the countryside, nor are its occupants off on 
a mission of pleasure. 

This peintre noir was also a curiously arbi- 
trary symbolist, and in many of his works one 
finds little bewildering, upsetting nuggets wait- 
ing to be cracked and deciphered. Thus the fin- 
gers of the rapt violinist’s left hand in Music 
have a brooding, rootlike sensuality; the piano 
score in Home Scene is disproportionately ex- 
plicit; and a disturbing paralyzed gesture is made 
by A Lady with a Setter Dog. 

As a clinician (Eakins was also Professor of 
Anatomy), it would further seem that he could 
not avoid the explicit in his absorption with 
the moral cancer, for many of his studies specif- 
ically detail a physical disintegration as well. 
And the viewer recalls that in The Agnew Clinic 
(not here included) the hand of the surgeon is 
dappled with blood. (Amer. Acad. of Arts and 
Letters, Jan. 6-Feb. 16.)\—R.W.D. 


Kenneth Armitage: As further evidence of the 
ever-decreasing distances and boundaries of to- 
day’s art world, the Armitage exhibition which 
at Gimpel Fils was the high point of the British 


art season this fall (see Patrick Heron’s “Lon- 
don,” December) is now being shown in New 
York, along with a preview of one of the fea- 
ture exhibitions of this summer's Venice Bien- 
nale. Like most of the young English sculptors, 
Armitage bases his work on the figure; he seems 
less concerned, however, with telling us anything 
about the human form than with using it 
as a point of departure for a play of form. The 
anatomical details in his series of female figures 
are knobby protuberances which decorate the 
rectangular mass of the body rather than pre- 
sent the flow or stress of the body in a certain 
position—reclining or sitting—or even the pull 
of gravity of the weight of the bronze material. 
These pieces even in the smallest models are 
impressive by their sheer bulk, which is em- 
phasized by these parts. The relationships, how- 
ever, never achieve such a degree of formal 
unity as to transcend the viewer's knowledge of 
their anatomical justification. In his figure 
groups there is emphasis on the solidity of 
form, and although there is not the impact of 
the weight of the body translated and simplified 
in bronze, the formal rhythm of the parts 
creates a stance which, especially in his Study 
for the Krefeld Monument, becomes an _ heroic 
pose. In this piece the bodies flow together to 
form a shieldlike shape—the heads and legs— 
adding to and balancing the primary impression 
of the forward thrust of the entire piece. Here 
and in his other group figures, the sculptor, 
by subordinating both his concern with the 
figure and the abstract relationships of the 
metal parts to one attitude, has made monumen- 
tal works in which the weight of the idea more 
than compensates for the actual weight of his 
material. (Rosenberg, Feb. 3-Mar. 1.)—B.B. 


Lucien Day: It’s a pleasure to see paint applied 
so fully, so purposely, so, in fact, exactly—and 
to have this done in such an assured way, with 
an evident ease, a gracious and savory mellow- 
ness. This, then, is essentially Painting, with all 
the rich variations that the oil medium gives 
when applied slowly and with a brush. 

The artist’s subject is landscape, and, especially, 
trees in the landscape. He looks across the water 
to The Steep Shore, finding bands of foliage, in 


Lucien Day, THE IsLAND; at Passedoit Gallery. 


Thomas Eakins, tHE OLD-FASHIONED DRESS; at American Academy of Arts and Letters 


soft green, pink and orange, set against the prom. 
ontory, the whole reflected darkly and broadly iy 
the water below, while above the headland a 
weighty sky makes itself felt. Cliff over Eligo ang 
the smaller study for it are more broadly painte 
the large work being another departure for the 
artist, who constantly varies his approach to his 
subject. Here again we face a steep cliff; it meets 
the sky as an arch and the water as a straight 
line below which its bright orange, white ang 
soft yellow-greens become darker reflections of 
themselves. ‘Che trees are simplified into flame or 
fan shapes, and the dark green band at the sky 
is patterned with interior yellow shapes of trees. 
There is one blazing cadmium-red tree Straight 
in the middle; the color, here astounding, js 
caught only by a flash of orange at the left. It is 
a sturdy and, at the same time, spirited painting. 

Also shown, and revealing Day's variety, are 
The Island, in which his palette becomes rosier, 
his brush strokes quicker and more linear, and q 
large watercolor, Study for Tamarack, an exqui- 
site view in soft brown and blue of the upper 
reaches of the tree, where the sky is caught ina 
lacy net of interwoven branches. (Passedoit, Feb, 
17-Mar. 8.)—A.V. 


Hans Hofmann: Somewhere, underneath these 
twenty-five paintings, three walnut shells clatter 
like castanets and a lone pea defeats ultimate 
discovery by a ceaseless, rewarding, Brownian 
movement. The pea, of course, is the wine-ripe 
spirit bucking, plunging and veering in count- 
less alternative possibilities of paint as its wink- 
ing showman unflaggingly continues to present 
his wares. In Into Outer Space, so stupendously 
piled with color that it is perhaps sculpture, the 
pea turns Byzantine in its splendid detail, and 
one hears a gathering, a rushing and a fusing of 
force and sound. All shells clamp down in Swamp 
Series, No. 1, whose greens and blues, lessening 
their motion, begin to undulate slowly in a full, 
sensual glide. As the display continues, there is 
a fluctuation of essential tension, the elabora- 
tion of fastidious charm and wrist turns, and 
Golden Splendor, so juicy and so rich one might 
eat it as a fruit, floats its kernel in a state of 
sunny possession. 

A dense Expressionistic romancer of the youth- 
ful voyage, Hans Hofmann (now nearing eighty, 
please!) is nowhere in finer fettle than when an 
entire canvas even more intimately functions as 
his signature. The good example, then, may be 
supplied by Aloft, whose bare stretches of can- 
vas border on thin areas of briefly stroked color, 
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t slabs of breadlike white with summer but- 
ter on them and a pasta of zinc yellows, curving 
as they are released from the tube. (Kootz, Jan. 
7-25.) -R.W.D. 


The Heroic Encounter: The shape of the beast 
and the name that it bore changed from age to 

and from country to country. In Greece it 
was the minotaur—the human body with the 
head of a bull. Theseus disposed of it. In the 
Christian Middle Ages it was the dragon which 
st. George pierced through with his lance. On 
the Assyrian cylinder seals it is the griffin which 
the hero encounters. In our age, probably, its 
name would be mediocrity. The recurrent image 
of the hero in combat with the mythical beast— 
that journey into self and self-knowledge, the 
struggle with the dark forces of the unconscious 
in its many symbolic disguises—is the theme of 
this handsomely mounted photographic essay. 
Extensively treated by Joseph Campbell in his 
The Hero with a Thousand Faces in terms of 
mythology and folklore, the subject is here given 
a wide pictorial demonstration. The material, 
selected by Dorothy Norman with an eye for 
eminence as well as appropriateness, ranges 
through the arts of the Orient and Europe, from 
the Greek vase paintings of Theseus and the 
Minotaur to Picasso's Minotauromachy. Spon- 
sored by the Bollingen Foundation, the exhibi- 
tion will be circulated under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Arts. (Willard, Feb. 4- 
Mar. 1.)—J.R.M. 


Seymour Lipton: This exhibition of Seymour 
Lipton’s latest sculptures will certainly be one of 
the major events of the art season. Lipton again 
proves that he is one of the most original and 
powerful sculptors at work today. Using nickel- 
silver on monel, the artist has evolved a tech- 
nique and a style which have had a tremendous 
influence on younger sculptors both here and 
abroad. The unique appeal of Lipton’s work lies 
in its expressive power, which is always coupled 


. with an almost classical control. Although his 


sculptures can be experienced as pure form, and 
in this respect their variety of shapes and their 
tension and inventiveness are very rewarding, 
such an approach does not reveal the true di- 
mension of his work. His is a highly personal 
statement that is also universal in its meaning. 
Derived from nature, his forms suggest organic 
growth: birds, sea shells, rock formations, flowers 
opening, cocoons bursting, and recently, the hu- 
man figure—the titles themselves, like Chrysalis, 





Glowworm, Sea King and Prophet, indicate the 
kind of image Lipton has in mind. However, the 
sculptures are never thought of as realistic repre- 
sentations, but are used to express the artist’s 
view of life as a struggle for growth and a proc- 
ess of renewal. Ultimately the works are symbol- 
ical renderings of the tension and anguish of 
our troubled age, and yet at the same time they 
express the belief that man will overcome all 
hardships and endure. (Betty Parsons, Jan. 28- 
Feb. 15.)—H.M. 


Friedel Dzubas: Both in the handling of color 
and in the elegance of the brushwork these large 
abstractions speak with a kind of natural author- 
ity that is everywhere vigorous but nowhere 
forced or exaggerated. The brush—whether de- 
scribing a rhythmic ascent in black calligraphy 
or flooding an area with soft stains of grays, 
purples or blues—maintains its swiftness and its 
certainty. Nor does the largeness of the work 
lead to an oversized mere display of intensity in 
feeling. The interplay of color, the adventure of 
line suggesting form, abruptly spreading into 
mass, draws out from the painting a complexity 
that relies upon restraint. The momentary im- 
pulses of the brush are everywhere qualified, 
colored and, above all, related to the whole ex- 
perience of the painting itself. Perhaps the best 
example of this is his large, somewhat narrow 
horizontal canvas. One might almost think of it 
in terms of a narrative quality, as having a be- 
ginning a middle and an end: the agitation of 
black line which starts at the left hurries toward 
a central formality, rising in the process toward 
a denouement that falls away into the grayed 
and white openness at the right. The color, too, 
soft grays, purples, clear blues and olive greens, 
tends to merge toward that central moment, un- 
derlying it, coloring it, fusing with its black 
theme. (Castelli, Feb. 10-Mar. 1.)—J.R.M. 


Benjamin Kopman: This veteran American 
ainter, a contemporary of the masters of the 
School of Paris—his work is included in major 
collections—presents a series of new canvases of 
landscapes and figures. Primarily Expressionistic, 
and true to the tradition of painting from 
Rembrandt to Soutine, Kopman submits his 
moody landscapes and psychological insights to 
solid pictorial structure, building each canvas 
in carefully controlled series of planes which are 
regimented back into space and held by a re- 
ceding point at the center of the picture. The 
designs of these canvases are blocked out in 






Paul Burlin, untitLED PAINTING: at Poindexter Gallery. 


Russian icon, st. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON; at Willard Gallery. 


simplified forms; he uses this framework to 
present, within the forms, flourishing brush 
strokes that in each case articulate a “situation.” 
By means of emphasis on the primary character 
of his subjects—whether an old country house 
or a butcher's assistant—he creates a mood, in- 
fusing beauty into an “ugly” theme or present- 
ing in landscape a certain climate. These pic- 
tures are brought to a dramatic intensity by 
Kopman’s freedom of palette—a breadth of 
color in which, even when his hues are raised 
to the highest pitch, the range is co-ordinated by 
the play of the darks and lights of the tones. 
(World House, Jan. 28-Feb. 22.)—B.B. 


Paul Burlin: Although Animated Landscape is 
painted in black, gray and white, and holds sug- 
gestions of a house, trees and figures, the rest of 
Burlin’s new canvases are in full range of color and 
devoid of any reference to a world outside them- 
selves. This painted universe is an intricate scrim- 
mage of brightly colored shapes, generally float- 
ing on a filmy yellow, pink or violet ground, and 
held together by a complex linear tracery. In 
spite of the density and diversity of the color, 
the innovation of these new works is this tracery, 
a skein of lines which move in serpentines, 
curves, crosshatchings, series of dots and other 
uncharted courses. Burlin packs his pictures 
with material, and the fragmentation of their 
surface occasionally fragments their impact. But 
when their color is clear, as in Untitled Paint- 
ing, we are in the presence of an artist whose 
mind is rich, complicated, and not given to sty]- 
ish solutions. Burlin is always a resourceful artist, 
but his inventiveness has never been as evident 
as in his present exhibition. 

Yet an impenetrable mystery presides over 
these paintings. If they are “pure” constructions, 
the painterly elaboration that Burlin has lav- 
ished on them appears to be too much of a 
burden to carry. If they “mean” something, their 
meaning has been effectively obscured. To this 
difficulty the titles—-One Day I Saw, Promenade 
of Faces, Scent of a Summer Day—do not pro- 
vide the necessary key; the mystery remains locked 
in the forms. (Poindexter, Jan. 27-Feb. 22.)—S.G. 


Yona Beattie: Oils and pastels are shown in 
this artist’s first one-man exhibit, and it is the 
latter that are, on the whole, the most command- 
ing. In these she uses her medium with certainty, 
avoiding a fussy composition with which she is 
evidently preoccupied in the oils. The color, too, 
is more pleasing in the pastels, and strangely 
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enough, considering the qualities of the two 
mediums, has a richer effect. Still, there are 
handsome oils on view, among them Indian 
Summer, a fragmented vision of the natural as- 
pects of that season made “realistic” by color and 
leaf form, and The Soothsayer, in which appear 


the straggly line forms (here describing table 
and chair) that are one of the artist’s personal 
achievements. Her subjects include Reflections, 
The City at Night, Bundles, Ebb Tide and 
Piers, and her palette adopts their natural hues. 
(Morris, Feb. 4-22.)—A.V. 


Miles Forst: Very definitely his own man, Miles 
Forst may yet be most felicitously placed with 
Diebenkorn, gaining in power, deepening in per- 
suasion and consistently proving that an emotive 
kinship need not provoke the feeling of redupli- 
cated success. 

His major achievements, one by one, pass the 
eye—each particular, pungent, and flesh-searing 
—all of them hard, convinced, intense. Energy 
here has found its specific speech and nowhere 
comes to finer converse than in Pamplona, whose 
black bull boils with the beat and allure of 
canto jondo. The acid reds and yellows of its 
matadors know it. So too the curving black and 
gray welts of the sky. And from out the paint- 
ing’s background passages exudes the clear, mur- 
derous silence of the Escorial. But one must turn 
to Federigo Garcia Lorca for a final explication of 
its underlying stiletto apartness: “ . the first 
lesson in Spanish history . . . : ‘You are alone, 
and lonely will you live.’” (Hansa, Jan. 27-Feb. 
17.)—R.W.D. 


The Wall: Contemporary treatments of the wall 
bring forth a variety of handsome responses in 
this exhibition with works which range from 
Dirk Hubers’ terra-cotta reliefs that are intended 
to be set into the wall itself, to Roy Gussow’s 
wire constructions that sketch intricate patterns 
against the background of a wall. Among a num- 
ber of fine pieces, Peter Ostumi’s vitreous enam- 
el panels, Wolfgang Behl’s gracefully modeled 
plastic sculpture and Constantino Nivola’s sculp- 
ture in sand and plaster are particularly out- 
standing. Robert Cronbach’s bronze screen (shown 
in model) for the facade of a building in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, is as well a fine example of mod- 
ern art in architectural usage. (Bertha Schaefer, 
Jan. 20-Feb. 8.)—J.R.M. 


Harry Crowley: Two distinct styles are appar- 
ent in Harry Crowley’s paintings of 1956 and 
1957. The earlier works are best described as 
Abstract Impressionist, the one entitled Spring 
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suggesting the late Monet in its use of broad 
short strokes of pure color. Outstanding are 
Year’s Third Act, a radiant fall scene with masses 
of golden yellow against a lilac ground, and 
Florentine Dawn, consisting of a cloudy pattern 
of loosely applied, elongated areas of violets and 
greens. The later work is more subdued in color 
and more restrained, with the emphasis upon a 
delicate network of lines which recalls Feininger 
and Klee. (Salpeter, Feb. 3-22.)—H.M. 


Sylvia Carewe: Fresh from Paris, where her 
paintings were enthusiastically received by the 
French critics, Sylvia Carewe is now exhibiting a 
group of pictures which show a strong and highly 
individual talent. Her favorite themes are New 
York at night when the glitter of lights create 
magic patterns, and the early morning when the 
white buildings of the city emerge mysteriously 
out of space. Most effective is Miss Carewe’s use 
of the extremes of the palette, black and white. 
Black Poem, which has almost no color, is built 
upon subtle nuances of black, while in a work 
like Quiet Studio, there is little except white laid 
on in a thick impasto and incised so that the 
ridges of paint throw shadows. The most remark- 
able of her works, however, are the ones of New 
York at night—the large Canyon of Lights, Broad- 
way, with its garish glitter of blues, reds and yel- 
lows, and Night Loading, with its strong, simple 
composition of blue water, black sky and the 
heavy horizontal of the pier balanced by the long 
verticals of light reflected in the water. (A.C.A., 
Jan. 13-Feb. 1.)—H.M. 


Primitive Art: The ubiquitous vitality of prim- 
itive art—be it Greek, Mexican, Gallo-Roman, 
Micronesian, Gothic or Eskimo—is asserted in 
this rewarding exhibition. A large Himyarite 
figure from Saudi Arabia (second-third cen- 
turies A.D.) possesses a compact stolidity which 
links it with a Gallo-Roman work of a slightly 
later date (and reminds us also of the twelfth- 
century St. Durand at Moissac). The thesis that 
primitive art has certain qualities which cut 
across space and time is further documented 
by a silver Inca mask which brings to mind 
the faces on the Gundestrup cauldron, a first- 
century Celtic masterpiece of silverwork. Clay 
warriors and children from Colima (500-900 
A.D.) expound the energetic playfulness of this 
art, a quality which also animates the more 
delicate and whimsical bears and whales of 
nineteenth-century Eskimo ivories. Bakota figures 
recall certain Picasso nudes of 1907, and there 
are some remarkable Mezcala stone pieces from 
Guerrero (300-900 A.D.) which are as abstract 


Miles Forst, pampiona; at Hansa Gallery. 


Sylvia Carewe, xicHt LOADING; at A.C.A. 






































in conception as the most sophisticated of mod- 
ern works (one of them, from the Covarrubias 
collection, was called “my Brancusi” by its late 
owner). Additional African works include a 
sensitively molded Ife head and intricate Benin 
works formerly in the Derain collection, and 
among the most captivating of all the objects is 
a bewhiskered Cameroon tiger whom we recog- 
nize with a start to be of the same stylistic litter 
as the Gothic aquamanile beast across the room. 
(D'Arcy, Feb. 1-Mar. 7.)—C.B. 


Carlo Nangeroni: The most recent work of 
Carlo Nangeroni reflects the current vogue for 
German Expressionism, a style which, unfortu- 
nately, does not seem to suit the artist’s consid- 
erable talent. Among the oils and watercolors, 
the best are those like Chicken with their subtle 
use of whites, grays and browns, their loosely 
applied ink washes, their thick white lines exe 
cuted in an oil and plaster combination, and 
the sensitively evoked architectural settings which 
recall the earlier work of the artist and reflec 
his Italian background. In contrast to these, the 
more colorful Expressionistic still lifes and land: 
scapes seem rather formless. without either the 
originality or the mastery of his earlier work. 
(Meltzer, Jan. 7-Feb. 1.)—H.M. 


Henri Edion: In his first show in this country, 
the Frenchman Edion shows himself a loyal and 
noteworthy follower of Klee. For subjects, his 
intimate gouaches seize on ideas of precious wit, 
ranging from the childlike whimsy of z00 ant 
mals enclosed within the confines of Manhattan 
skyscrapers to Hazard, a more abstract concept 
of an ominous, labyrinthine trap. Throughout, 
Edion’s vocabulary is as diversified as his idea. 
In Frenzied Man, broadly brushed, livid cerises 
visually articulate the feeling of rage; in Silent 
Activity, a tenuous and complex linear network 
evokes some theoretical, inward scheming: or ® 
Plant Aglow, a veiled, whispered luminosity sug: 
gests some budding mystery of nature. The 
works are consistently attractive to the eye 4 

the imagination. (Juster, Jan. 13-Feb. 1.)-RR 


Lillian Shore: While most of her contempor 
ries fall into two categories—those who wish to 
amaze, and those who do not wish to disturb- 
Lillian Shore, though conservative, 1s refresh: 
ingly sincere. Exhibited in many group shows, 
her work now appears in a first one-man show 
of sculptures in stone, wood, bronze, cast w 
terra cotta and painted wood. Her portral 
heads, such as that of Amy Roze, seem to bum 
with the intensity of intuition that co-ordinate 
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them; they are harmoniously conceived, func- 
tioning as more than surfaces whose only pur- 
pose is to play with light. Reflecting her interest 
in a wide range of style, Miss Shore’s pieces 
include The Young Ones, a charming adolescent 
duet in cast iron, and the tubular, Léger-like 
The Oracle, previously exhibited at the Metro- 
politan. (Collector's, Jan. 20-Feb. 1.)—E.G. 


Bernard Rosenthal: Chameleon-like, copper 
and brass change from gold to the most luscious 
of rosy reds under the welding torch authorita- 
tively transforming sheets of metal into organic 
thythmic units. Manipulated while hot and 
melting, the metal is given the desired color 
through varied degrees of heat; surface patterns 
are also controlled by the torch. The figure, cut, 
stuck together “like a collage,” as Rosenthal 
says, is consciously arranged within its apparent 
freedom and moltenness. These are growing, 
changing, unfolding fructuous units, long and 
vertical or swirling about in shapes of fire, flower 
or wind. A conscious, thoughtful, adventurous 
artist, he has produced memorable works of 
imaginative variety: In Memory of Captain 
Slocum, its hull shape as though time-battered, 
and exquisitely, mistily, rose-tinted like a dream 
that has sunk in memory; or Wall of Thebes, 
with its listening, speaking units opening to 
varied experience; or Burnt Offering, a tortuous, 
excited, flamelike flower shape on the narrowest 
of stems; or Eternal Light, like a dance of two 
units, curved graciously toward each other and 
enclosing life. (Viviano, Jan. 6-Feb. 1.)—E.G. 


Edvard Munch: Now on exhibition is the 
remarkable Marvin Small collection of Munch 
prints. Containing no less than fifty-nine litho- 
graphs, woodcuts and etchings illustrating the 
Various aspects of Munch’s development, it is 
the most complete collection of his work in 
this country. Among the prints shown are such 
well-known masterpieces as The Cry, The Sick 
Girl and Jealousy. The unique contribution 
Munch made to Expressionism is strikingly ap- 
parent, especially in The Cry, which, although 
dating from 1895, already has all the essential 
characteristics of the movement—the intensifi- 
cation of expression, the distortion of forms, the 
feeling of anguish and inner tension. The Kiss, 
although less exaggerated, is remarkable for its 
exploitation of the grain of the wood block and 
or its simple yet powerful use of black against 
i Coming at a time of renewed interest in 
Xpressionism, this show proves stimulating to 


artists and . a “eae 
1881) HM alike. (New Art Center, Jan. 


Marca-Relli: In this brilliant group of recent 
paintings, one of our major American postwar 
artists has brought his work to the center of 
Abstract Expressionism. They contain all the 
spontaneous force of the free play of paint— 
the sputtering brush stroke, blur and drip— 
which the artist has used, in each canvas, to 
create a series of sensuously blossoming and 
dipping forms, to create a series of space inter- 
vals defining an exact and solid pictorial struc- 
ture. The taut picture plane is held and _ bal- 
anced by these never-repeating shapes, every 
detail existing in itself but subordinated to the 
integrity of the entire surface pattern. The 
total forces mount to a sum much greater than 
the details themselves. Each of these eight 
paintings presents the impact of a fully realized 
image. This exhibition not only increases Marca- 
Relli’s stature as a painter, but also reaffirms the 
vitality of the New York school. (Stable, Feb. 
3-Mar.1.)—B.B. 


Alva: A painter of continued reputation over 
the years, Alva in his most recent oils shows 
free, cloudlike abstractions which nevertheless 
seem to represent a consistent development from 
his earlier pictographic and more concise, formal 
style. The color, though at times it seems a 
little too light, too dry or powdery (as in No. 
106), coincides with the diffusion of form, be- 
coming soft, almost weightless, with subtle 
blendings and contrasts. In Garden, the action 
of orange, red, black and soft green forms takes 
place against a ground of chartreuse. For all its 
freedom and openness, however, the painting 
always remains a display of calmness, taste and 
thorough knowledgeability; it is this sense of 
complete control and calculation that, curiously, 
gives one the impression of a certain thinness, 
a slightly decorative feeling that attaches to the 
exhibition. (Meltzer, Feb. 3-Mar. 1.)—J.R.M. 


Painters’ and Sculptors’ Drawings: From 
Asher to Zogbaum, the “New York artists” are 
represented here by their “lighter works,” and 
light they are indeed, a veritable deluge of 
incidentals. Fine artists are included: David 
Hare, the De Koonings, Cavallon, Frankenthaler, 
Baziotes, Rivers, Sterne, Yektai. Their skill is 
recognizable, yet one cannot help feeling a 
certain ennui at the appearance of so many 
exercises in spatial delineation. One hundred 
artists are represented; two charcoal sketches by 
Calvin Albert and one painting by Kotin—pastel- 
touched gray fish rising from a wavelike source 
—seem particularly distinctive. (Pyramid, Dec. 
22-Feb. 1.)—E.G. 


Bernard Rosenthal, oracir onxr; at Viviano Gallery. 


Stephen Greene, HOMAGE TO ABEL NANCHEZ; at Borgenicht Gallery. 


Stephen Greene: Although some of Stephen 
Greene’s recent paintings, such as the moving 
Homage to Abel Nanchez, still recall the tragic 
themes with which he established his reputation, 
his work has been moving towards a Neo-Impres- 
sionism which recalls Bonnard in its use of bril- 
liant pastel shades and its reduction of shapes to 
a flat, coloristic pattern. Particularly beautiful 
are Nude, with its gorgeous oranges, yellows and 
scarlets, and Studio, with its lovely bluish tones 
combined with yellows, oranges and whites. Myth 
is almost wholly abstract, with a sensitive ar- 
rangement of various shapes in different blues. 
About the only characteristic which these paint- 
ings have in common with his earlier work is 
their elegance and sure craftsmanship. (Bor- 
genicht, Jan. 27-Feb. 15.)—H.M. 


Sarai Sherman: The major theme of most of 
these oils is that of the plump, aging and vo- 
racious woman securely installed in her own 
vision of opulence and bright lights. The male, 
when he appears, is gray, ghostly, somewhat 
devoid of form (drained of life, it would ap- 
pear, by some off-stage vampirism). The woman, 
by contrast, is full of life of a kind—large, 
simpering and sweet—letting go in a gesture 
of sugary abandon against a backdrop of a 
banquet table in brilliant whites and yellows 
(Pavane), or coyly lingering beside a rose-or- 
blood-red fountain upon which are perched two 
summarily indicated birds (Fountain of Love). 
The insight is bitter enough, but not essentially 
profound, and one wonders whether the theme 
itself, having been stated once or twice, is not 
sufficiently exhausted. There is always a danger, 
one begins to feel, that painting of social com- 
mentary and castigation will develop a narrow 
appetite for just those things it seeks to con- 
demn. (A.C.A., Feb. 3-22.)—J.R.M. 


Charles Du Back: The oils in this show range 
from extreme simplification of natural forms into 
interlocking flat patterns, at most suggestive of 
doorways and windows, and a stylization of 
nature, actually depicting beach scenes, water 
reflections and landscape. Somewhere in between 
the two is the largest oil shown, The Seasons. 
Here, in a sweeping movement enforced by bold 
orange and white stripes, dancers move toward 
the right, like awakenings of a quieter form re- 
cumbent on the left. The paint quality of this 
particular work is typical of the oils—large areas 
of mat, flat color of an undeniable sharpness, 
almost hardness, unbounded by line, that know- 
ingly and handsomely combines full-strength 
values with subtle mixtures. In the gouaches and 





collages, however, a gentler approach is admitted. 
Exquisitely executed, and losing nothing of the 
artist’s sharp eye for essential form in their 
softer method, these small works enforce the 
impression given by the oils of an eminently 
original artist and suggest, moreover, the range 
of his talent. (Tanager, Feb. 7-27.)—A.V. 


Boris Lurie: Although these oils in black and 
white are primarily concerned with the figure, 
they discover it in terms which lie close to the 
abstract; a flurry of calligraphic lines converges 
upon the white surface, opens up gaping black 
holes in which the figure is often swallowed up 
with only an arm or leg projecting its whiteness 
from the abyss. It is as a drama of shadow 
revealing and suppressing form that the tension 
of the painting is maintained and the “look” of 
abstraction is achieved. Among the best of the 
works on view is the large Pin-Up No. 2, with 
its sprawling, undulating rhythms played off 
against blunt, matter-of-fact areas of blank 
white. One’s chief reservation with the work is 
that it seems to lie closer to drawing on a large 
scale than to painting proper. (March Gallery, 
Feb. 14-27.)—J.R.M. 


Eugene Ludins: This drawing doesn’t look as 
though it was grown in this country, and it is 
especially difficult, somehow, to think of its being 
nourished in Iowa, the greatest producer of every 
grammar-school child knows what. Its roots seem 
European; specifically it reminds one of George 
Grosz, of Chagall (Dead Souls), of Pascin. Ludins, 
a teacher at the University of Iowa who has pre- 
viously shown paintings only, depicts in the draw- 
ings such subjects as Red Tape, Shore Leave, 
Audition, The Show-Off, and Tuning Up (here 
both figures, a flute player and a woman, are 
obviously referred to). His mind is on the more 
unfortunate poses man takes as a social being; 
the comment would, in some quarters, be consid- 
ered decidedly un-Amahrican; it does, in fact, 
strike deeper than that, as satire must. Consider 
Housing Shortage No. 3—a crowd of nude figures 
somehow holding themselves together until they 
can get into a bed that can be occupied by 
only two at a time. 

Throughout the drawings, to go with the 
bunchy, motley people, are awkward and lumpy 
animals—dogs and birds notably. And the beauty 
of it all is that in the course of the thinning then 
thickening then wavering line that Ludins em- 
ploys to describe these tableaux, there’s art to 
match the wit. (Passedoit, Feb. 3-15.)—A.V. 



























































Hui Ka-Kwong: This Chinese-born potter who 
teaches at the Brooklyn Museum School is show- 
ing a group of his latest ceramics. Strangely 
enough, there seems to be nothing character- 
istically Chinese about his style, which in its 
boldness and emphasis upon individuality re- 
calls modern abstract sculpture rather than the 
traditional pottery of China. Even the shapes 
themselves, although described as vases and 
bottles, seem to suggest ceramic sculptures rather 
than utilitarian objects. They are twisted, 
pinched, slashed and perforated in an attempt to 
create more expressive forms. The great variety of 
coloristic effects achieved by the beautiful glazes 
is also remarkable. (Mi Chou, Dec. 3-21.)—H.M. 


Ethel Magafan: A poet of the high, empty spaces, 
Miss Magafan has so scrutinized her mountains 
that they might be served with knife and fork, 
as if they were a Cubist’s analytically sequestered 
still life. With a deliberately limited palette, she 
roams with an essentially passionate absorption, 
discovering the bare bones of rocks and ravines 
on which to hang her intricately fashioned color 
patches. The canvases often suggest wood blocks 
or batik cloth, and their squared-off and dis- 
tinctive worlds occasionally lose their particular 
pungency to flirt with the merely decorative. 
Aftermath, a blizzarded emptiness of blacks, 
browns and whites, does not share in this dan- 
ger, nor does Distant Mountain, a thinly articu- 
lated graphic work of Oriental simplicity, whose 
spatial volumes work in large areas of empty 
paper. (Heller, Jan. 28-Feb. 15.)—R-W.D. 


Frank Vazruska: A young painter, Vazruska 
has developed a vocabulary of circular forms and 
abrupt, conflicting diagonal thrusts woven into 
swatches of closely related tonal values which 
predominates in all of the work on view. He 
escapes what one would expect to be the danger 
of this style—a deadly sameness, from painting 
to painting—by clever manipulation of his forms 
and slight but explicit variations in color. Among 
the more notable works is his triptych, Impres- 
sion of Breughel, in which the golden wheat 
colors and rich browns of a Breughel harvest 
scene are transformed into a forceful, earthy ab- 
straction. (Mills College, Jan. 10-Feb.7.)—J.R.M. 


Bus Ride to Wurtsboro: Paul Cézanne waged 
a long and indecisive war against Sainte-Victoire 
while Charlotte Rowdder and Lawrence Wood- 
man needed only two hours of daylight to re- 
cord voluminously their conquest of a Catskill 


Eugene Ludins, reHEarsat; at Passedoit. 


landscape. Miss Rowdder’s vision was poor—\j, 
Woodman’s, excellent. Long a rampant recorder 
of the internal countryside, his presentation ; 
full of unevenly distributed gratuities as his 
painted “states” fluctuate between sun moig 
and moonbeams and peculiarly remind one ol 
that neglected tapissiére, Séraphine Louis. (Adam. 
Ahab, Feb. 11-Mar. 4.) —R.W.D. 


Andrée Golbin: The effect of these oils j 
nearly always exhilarating—the bravura brusb. 
work, the bright, bold freedom and _ intensity 
of the color turned toward both the reminis. 
cences of childhood gardens and the scenes tha 
confronted the artist on a recent stay in Sicily 
In the less representational garden sequences 
the felicity of the color is especially noticeable 
bright sunbursts of yellow juxtaposed agains 
the thick, deep blues that might lie like shad. 
ows along damp, cool walls. Their tone is one 
of remembered intensity unmarred by any coy. 
ing sentimentality. The views of Sicily are no 
less successful, particularly Erici Farm and the 
bold Castle with its impenetrable blue-green 
stand of trees. (Camino, Feb. 14-Mar. 6.) —].R.M. 


Victor Brauner: The earliest painting on view, 
of 1951, combines naturalistic detail (with 
symbolic-Surrealist exaggerations) with softly 
cubed construction, white-highlighted, to de. 
pict a monstrous machine-animal figure with 
saucer eyes staring and ghoulish fingers forming 
a chin prop. From this enigmatic but decidedly 
unpleasant creature to the quaint, unfolded. 


cardboard-box beings of the more recent paint- © 
ings is a leap one makes without tarrying. The 


direction is toward flat, brilliant color and images 
that are satiric transmutations of intersecting 
flat planes into human beings; the paintings look 
like realistic renderings of pre-fab figures, and as 
though the artist wrote the directions (all pretty 
much the same) hefore assembling. (lolas, Jan. 
26-Feb. 15.)—A.V. 


Lawrence Calcagno and Louise Kruger: 
Whether it is because of the California of his 
birth, the Italy of his heritage, or the Peru he 
recently visited, Calcagno’s canvases, large and 
generous, throb with a multiplicity of suns 
amidst a broadening pattern of rhythms derived 
from landscape. An imaginary or diffused swamp- 
land, a land of corroded or writhing earth, as 
after a volcanic eruption, a river-parted place 
are the “subjects” of his watercolors. Here the 
somber, deepening colors of sunset are sometimes 


ey 


Andrée Golbin, rrict FARM; at Camino Gallery. 
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shot with its violence, whereas in one painting, 
the sky-sun colors are as pale as beginning dawn. 
in his oils, the river-like strip flourishes in 
blues, in orange and scarlet, in pink and black, 
between snowlike white expanses, and he con- 
tinues to extemporize on patterns of contrasting, 
or blending horizontal bands of color. His work 
suggests original compromise between the natu- 
ral and the abstract. Louise Kruger’s third New 
York exhibit of sculpture shows a group of 
light-hearted ceramic figures, and pieces in wood 
and bronze, reduced to their smooth, simplified 
essence, the gesture sharp, the surface relentless 
almost to the degree of extinction of features, 
and the accent frequently playful. (Martha 
Jackson, Jan. 28-Feb. 22.)—E.G. 


Farman-Farmaian and Virginia Stonebarger: 
Both artists present oils in this double exhibi- 
tion. Farman-Farmaian’s calm arrangements of 
rai shapes of beautiful and intense color 
have about them a sense of richness and com- 

ure, particularly in his Rain and Sand, with 
its soft beiges and sand-grays set off by varying 
shades of violet and yellow. Miss Stonebarger’s 
abstractions with their more active and vigorous 
shapes, though they do not always attain an 
evenness of achievement, particularly with re- 
spect to structure, are aided by a fine sense of 
color which shows to its best advantage in 
Winter Landscape, with its close-value palette 
of pale blues, whites and grayed yellows. (Panor- 
as, Feb. 10-22.)—J.R.M. 


Berliner and Dickman: The hand of thirty- 
three-year-old, German-born Kurt Berliner con- 
tinually refreshes itself at the springs of 
Mondrian and Matisse and Miré to smoothly 
surfaced uncomplicated symbologies of solid 
colors. His small-size paintings quickly evoke 
large-size murals and are comfortable to be with 
—perhaps too much so . . . The stormy rain of 
a dark and brooding Pollock falls on cathedral 
apertures of blue-black light framed as darkly 
as the bats of Bosschére and brings Ed Dick- 
man’s huge canvases to an individually wrought 
religiosity. In Cosmos, an infused action paint- 
ing more studiously calligraphic than quixot- 
ically energied, a powerful personality is hymned, 
and it glows with great luminosity as its running, 
soaked or flung areas move in silken slides and 
tumbles. (Fleischman, Feb. 23-Mar. 10.)\—R.W.D. 


Ethel Edwards: This Southern artist, in her 
(she has been 


third New York one-man show 






F r 
arman-Farmaian, RAIN AND SAND: at Panoras. 


exhibited elsewhere, in Europe and America) 
presents particularly compelling oils in which 
mood, spinning from the core of the paintings, 
extends to the limits without any interruption 
of paint or pattern. The colors are often somber, 
the brighter accents immensely restrained and 
sensitive. Large mystic, misted forms blend in 
single broad dimension; a series of movements, 
like reflections ad infinitum, appear in The 
Moon Leaned Down To Listen. In Spectral, 
against an extensive taupe background, a verti- 
cal white and ocher pillar stands, supporting 
an explosive black central shape. (Widdifield, 
Jan. 28-Mar. 1.)—E.G. 


Willard MacGregor: A certain florid restless- 
ness sparks an unresolved conflict in this musi- 
cian’s varied canvases, which are torn between 
the attractions of meticulous arrangement and 
burly, inexplicit energy. All appear to reflect a 
happening not yet in the artist’s hand, except 
Painting, whose ominous blacks separately strug- 
gle through other paint areas and knife in slow 
motion toward an emptiness of beige where an 
inky suspension peers out—like a window bris- 
tling with ghosts. (Fleischman, Feb. 6-21.)—R.W.D. 


Keith Martin: There is an admirable variety 
of formal emphasis in this exhibition of oils, 
gouaches and collages. The oils, large and dense- 
ly figured, particularly in Collection of Small 
Shapes, tend to spread the visual excitement 
over the whole surface of the painting with 
flowing passages of bright color. Elegant Jour- 
ney, among the more notable oils, with its reds, 
greens and luminous whites, has a continually 
active interplay of modulations in color and 
rhvthmic form. The smaller gouaches generally 
involve themselves with fewer, more dramatically 
concise forms played off against broad areas of 
color. In all of the work, including a series of 
fine collages, there is a very obvious concern for 
the quality of the medium involved. (Duveen- 
Graham, Jan. 28-Feb. 15.) —J.R.M. 


Martha Miller: A sensitive feeling for color and 
a vigorous formal authority distinguish the best 
of these oils—Enchanted Forest, with its icy blues 
and whites, and Summer Woodland, with its 
thin, spiky vertical forms in sharp yellow-greens 
and purples. Summer Blossoms has a kind of 
richness in its modulations of color and form 
that seems reminiscent of certain early transi- 
tional paintings by Kandinsky. Although there 
is an unevenness of accomplishment in the ex- 


Russell Twiggs, vo Not MOURN TAURUS; at Grand Central Moderns. 


hibition as a whole, the evidence of forceful tal- 
ent is distinct. (Panoras, Feb. 24-Mar. 8.) —J.R.M. 


Osborne: Oils, wash drawings and watercolors 
by this British painter in his second New York 
show are dynamic almost to the point of vio- 
lence, with large patches of solid intense color 
—yellow, purple, and scarlet cohesive with darker 
blue, ocher and white—cut in jagged patterns 
and cast on the canvas like the discarded check- 
erboards of some michievous giant. Very free, 
strong and vivid, the patches grow larger in sub- 
sequent paintings, and often cover the canvas 
entirely. (Iolas, Jan. 6-25.)—E.G. 


Russell Twiggs: Perhaps as a re‘lection of our 
concern with cosmic space, Russell Twigg’s most 
recent paintings, a group of powerful abstrac- 
tions, suggest vapor, atmosphere, changing clouds 
and the Milky Way. Swirling masses of color 
create a wonderful feeling of movement and 
spatial depths. Brilliant scarlets emerge from 
deep blacks, and vibrant blues and yellows move 
freely across the canvas. The surfaces are smooth 
and shiny, with a thick glaze which adds to the 
feeling of luminosity. The result as a whole is 
both beautiful and breath-taking, suggesting 
something of the grandeur of the worlds of outer 
space. (Grand Central Moderns, Feb. 8-27.) —H.M. 


Ann Mittleman: An artist who previously had 
shown paintings that were well within the Jack- 
son Pollock school now exhibits work—landscapes 
and still lifes—that has returned to the repre- 
sentational style. The value of the Pollock phase 
can be seen in the variety of tactile qualities of 
the painting. In some cases, as in Mist over the 
Orchard and a number of the flower pieces, the 
rich freedom of the paint provides the major 
interest where the pictorial treatment is quite 
ordinary. Approaching Storm, with its vigorous- 
ly painted gray-green sky, its lacy stand of 
birches, seemed to this viewer the most success- 
fully resolved painting in terms of the two 
styles. (Bodley, Feb. 10-Mar. 1.)—J.R.M. 


George Segal: A painter of enormous energy 
and convincing power, Mr. Segal so evokes the 
light of the southern landscape that all his 
canvases (with the exception, perhaps, of Icy 
Nude) might exclude subject matter and not 
lose their efficacy. Man with a Dead Bird around 
His Neck reads somewhat like a passaged inti- 
macy of Rivers but has, as well, Soutine, Matisse 
and Kokoschka working to fine advantage. Back- 
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ground transitions in other paintings pass in 
huge, simple floridities and often appear to 
gently submerge the volumes of his monumental 
figures. His surface textures are tasteful and re- 
warding, and a fine color sense is explored in a 
wall of small pastels which are as light as a 
Degas dancer performing for Lautrec. (Hansa, 
Feb. 17-Mar. 8.) —R.W.D. 


Harriet Fe Bland: An American painter who 
has lived for the past ten years in England, Miss 
Fe Bland, in her second one-man show here, con- 
cocts pastel-colored spiky forms, vaguely Sur- 
realist in the manner of Graham Sutherland or 
perhaps certain Picasso sketches, as those for 
Guernica. An imaginary world of subterranean 
forms, animal-inspired, organic shapes, float 
paint-studded through the opalescent depths of 
fantasy. (Pietrantonio, Feb. 1-15.)—E.G. 


Redon Graphics: “Demonic lithographer, your 
invention is as profound as certain of your 
blacks!” Thus the poet Mallarmé addressed 
Odilon Redon in 1891. Friend of the Impres- 
sionists, but not one of them (the “ceiling of 
Impressionism is too low”), Redon associated 
with the Symbolist poets, and has been called, 
as has every artist whose personal vision ex- 
presses the thing felt rather than seen, a pre- 
cursor of Surrealism. 

Redon found in lithography, to which he was 
introduced by Fantin-Latour, “the unadulterated 
force” of black. To him it could be the most 
essential color, conveying “the very vitality of 
a being.” Certainly Redon’s black and white 
visions, as revealed by this beautiful display, 
equal any in the luminosity of their “color.” 
Out of the voids bloom heads of light, their 
limpid eyes suggesting travails in a territory we 
can only begin to penetrate. Of the varied works 
on view, the plates illustrating Flaubert’s La 
Tentation de Saint Antoine (the third series, 
1896) are outstanding, offering stunning examples 
of Redon’s mastery of his medium and of the 
otherworldly visions with which he was at ease 
—embryo-like eyes in deep waters, wings brush- 
ing heads, the living figure of death. Etchings 
are also shown, and lithographs in soft-colored 
inks. One of these, Téte d’Enfant avec Fleurs 
(1897), is a particularly rare example—Redon 
tinted the flowers that trail behind the beautiful 
head. (Deitsch, Jan. 7-31.)—A.V. 


Adolf Dehn: Lithographs from 1927 to 1957 
reveal a predominance of works of social satire 
which owe much to Grosz and are cartoonish 
in feeling and message (titles alone—Lohengrin, 
With God at Chartres, Art Lovers—will suggest 
the treatment). The New England landscape 
is pleasantly and intermittently interpreted dur- 
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ing the thirties, but Dehn’s foible-laceratj 

penchant remains, and his 1940 Contacting Pabj, 
Picasso is one of his most vitriolic pictury 
filled with a grotesque fantasy more outlandish 
than the sort he purportedly condemns (one 
is reminded of caricatures by Puvis de Chayap. 
nes). Dehn’s Haitian panoramas of recent years 
come as something of a relief. (Krasner, Fe) 
3-28.)—C.B. 


Herbert Saslow: In the Surrealist tradition 

their realistic components painted with an exaq 

methodical eye, these paintings—which often te. 

peat themes, such as scarlet-garbed monks carn. 

ing umbrellas, up-pointing hands on_ pedestals | 
startling marble-patterned floors, regal-looking 

black cast—produce an effect which is sometime 
humorous but more often poetic, and at time 
conveys a sense of absolute isolation and des. 
lateness. (Babcock, Feb. 17-Mar. 8.)—E.G. 


Antonio Blanco: In this series of drawings the 
artist combines a facility of line and sensitivity 
of modeling with a very obvious perceptivenes 
of character. The subjects, predominantly Bali- 
nese, are caught in moments of languor and rest 
or in the midst of the elegant stylizations of 
Balinese dance. Among the more notable pieces 
are the several portraits of Ridis that analye 
a variety of moods, and the beautifully sketched 
and realized figure of the Djoged Dancer. (Sagit- 
tarius, Jan. 21-Feb. 8.) —J.R.M. 


Dale Joe: Small in format and delicate in 
feeling, the most recent paintings of the Chinese- 
American artist Dale Joe are a beautiful com- 
bination of Western abstraction and Oriental 
sensitivity. There is an air of mystery and magic 
about the best of these pictures, in which the 
artist conjures up the dream of landscapes of an 
inner vision. Most beautiful of all is his Moon | 
Dismantled, with deep blacks, muted grays, pale 
blues and delicate white lines resembling some 
secret calligraphy. Others use subtly toned ochers 
suggesting earth and soft sandstone, as in Pen- 
insula. In all of the paintings there is the same 
feeling of intimacy and poetic charm. (Mi Chou, 
Feb. 4-22.)—H.M. 


The Great Tradition in American Painting: 
Twenty-five significant primitives match their 
charms in this handsome presentation. One ol 
four extant, Pickett’s Lehigh Canal, Sunset, New 
Hope, is joyfully exact yet as thoughtful a 
Vivin; the landscape in Hicks’s (“I am nothing 


Dale Joe, winvow; at Mi Chou Gallery. 
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S. F. Milton, presiDENT LINCOLN’S FUNERAL PROCESSION; at Galerie St. Etienne. 


but a poor old worthless insignificant painter’) 
The Peaceable Kingdom, painted in the last 
year of his life, is as ingratiating as his animals, 
and the other notables present—Kane, Palmer, 
Pryor, et al.—are, in their separate ways, reward- 
ing. But far and away the finest work (and 
viewed here for the first time, although it has 
been often seen in Europe) is Milton’s President 
Abraham Lincoln’s Funeral Procession. A draped, 
hill-surmounting, curving pavane of horses, in 
rich, dark cocoas with white-outlined reins, 
draws the huge, panoplied casket which seems 
to float like a great grave coronet. Atop the 
hill, the men in gray with raised sabers stiffly 
attend the passing of the cortege, as does a 
curious, lonely figure at the barracks window. The 
work slowly circles in the heart, appears to 
return to its point of origin again and again, 
and in composition, execution and rich satisfac- 
tion of colors, evokes the anguish of Whitman’s 
thrush. (St. Etienne, Jan. 14-Feb. 2.)—R.W.D. 


Jeannette Goldstone: The unevenness of this 
exhibition of oils seems to derive mainly from 
the traditional nature of much of the painting. 
The works range from the very clearly repre- 
sentational landscapes to more obviously abstract 
compositions. By far the best works are those 
which, like the Untitled Landscape in silvery 
grays, blues and greens, hover at the edge of 
abstraction. That painting in particular gives 
evidence of a sensitivity for structuring and ex- 
citing brushwork that will perhaps be even more 
informed by the discoveries it is in the process 
of making. (Fleischman, Jan. 19-Feb. 4.)—J.R.M. 


Joseph Hahn: In his most recent show, Joseph 
Hahn tries to express the tragedy and horror of 
the atomic age in a series of black-and-white 
drawings and a few oil paintings. We see the 
victims of the atom bomb, the She-Death in her 

i, and naked mothers lying in agony before 
buildings which seem about to explode. How- 
ever, unlike Rouault, who has obviously influ- 
enced the artist, Hahn is never able to transcend 
mere illustration, and in this sense, despite his 
obvious sincerity, these works cannot be called 
Successful. (Artists’, Feb. 1-20.)\—H.M. 


Atelier Abstracao: A group of Sao Paulo paint- 
ets exhibit oils in varying degrees of geometric 
abstraction. With the exception of Douchez, 
Mallet and occasionally Flexor, the paintings 
ma rather thin and lacking in vitality. Mallet’s 
‘ainting (No. 20 in the catalogue), with its 
interplay of brown, gray and black squares rising 
fo accents of bright red and orange, is a finely 
orchestrated composition, and Douchez’ Nautical, 
with its rhythmic shapes centralized in a field 


of clear blue is equally notable. Flexor’s most 
successful work appears in the luminous modu- 
lations of his small oil, Gravitations. (De Aenlle, 
Jan. 7-25.)—J.R.M. 


Dorothea Williams: Using a large, bold brush, 
Miss Williams brings off several paintings that are 
eminently attractive, and at least two that go be- 
yond the appeal of sensuous color displayed in 
large, free areas. Their mood is exuberant, for 
the most part, though the painter can sustain 
more thoughtful engagements, apparent when 
she introduces contained forms and linear detail. 
The color range is varied, as are the forms, al- 
though the emphatic oranges, pinks and shades 
of green and a certain vertical stridency are the 
initial impressions. Among the untitled works on 
view, two seemed particularly outstanding: a 
square orange, yellow and green oil, in which 
head or bursting flower forms grow out of the 
lower right, and a vertical oil, in which dark diag- 
onals are gently displaced by a large, central nude- 
colored area. (Nonagon, Feb. 3-Feb. 28.) —A.V. 


Joseph Meierhans: The most recent work of 
Joseph Meierhans shows a marked growth over 
his previous rather too diffuse style. The forms 
are stronger and simpler, and the compositions 
at once freer and more unified. The artist has 
moved closer to complete abstraction, so that the 
titles, such as Garden Motive and Floating Forms, 
are little more than points of departure. Bright 
colors give the pictures a kind of gaiety, and with 
varied shapes, such as irregular squares set off 
against jagged lines, the artist has created tension 
and movement. (Artists’, Feb. 22-Mar 13.)—H.M. 


Edward John Stevens: The gouaches in this 
fifteenth one-man show are sparkling, facile, 
predominantly decorative. Their fantasy is that 
of engaging stage costumes; they are light and 
amusing, they mean nothing, they would hang 
well on bedroom walls. In Island Bird, the 
frondlike tail and head feathers of a white bird 
wave in tropical undulation. Entrance to Samoa 
offers a harlequin pattern on buildings and boats, 
and primitive faces of large lollipop-shaped trees. 
In Toward Moorea, palm trees are patterned 
like snakeskin. (Weyhe, Feb. 8-Mar. 8.)—E.G. 


Denhof, Bakish, Jasiukynaite: The collages 
of Rosette Bakish, the best of this group, are 
made of canvas and paper against paper or 
canvas. Islands of small, long, ovoid, angular and 
spiky shapes in muted pastels against an oc- 
casional darker patch, float, precise and neat, 
through a neutral sea. The paintings of Natalie 
Jasiukynaite are peasant-like in tone, almost 
gaudy in color; one portrait, The Red Shawl 
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Hazel Janicki, rropuirs; at Durlacher Gallery. 


has an interesting sweep and lacks self-conscious- 
ness. The terra-cotta sculptures of Annette Den- 
hof are all of one piece, simplified, genre-type, 
and amusing. (Kottler, Feb. 9-22.) —E.G. 


Hazel Janicki and John Wells: The oils and 
drawings of Miss Janicki, an excellent drafts- 
man with a preference for nostalgic young wom- 
en and boys as subjects, are composed principally 
of wonderfully glowing colors, gold, orange and 
cerise, and seem to give off a light of their own 
which is almost phosphorescent. She has a fine, 
etching-like line, and the subtle color richness of 
backgrounds—as in Trophies, a painting of three 
fish, blue-green and purple—resembles tapestries. 
John Wells, in his second sizable show here, 
paints the Cornish landscape in interpretations 
that range from rhythmically seen rocks to ab- 
stractions whose derivations are almost untrace- 
able. In a large abstraction, May Month, small. 
square, pointillistic clusters in green and char- 
treuse hover over long triangular areas of dark 
and light gray, while the central portion contains 
a resemblance to a house. There are many fine 
abstractions here, including Painting No. 3, in 
which a white scrawl is scratched over brown, 
orange, rose and rust, beside two areas of green 
and white. The angular folded cliffs and above all 
a sense of tranquility are inherent to these com- 
pact paintings. (Durlacher, Jan. 28-Feb. 22.)—E.G. 


Karel Appel: Paint that everywhere dapples 
and viscously glides in vigorous formulations, 
occasionally erupts in thick concretions—like 
earth tossed by germinating oaks. Yet there is a 
curious withholding of achieved emotionality in 
this young Dutchman’s Expressionistic abstrac- 
tions, which found their considerable success on 
the sense of touch and not feeling. Thus, al- 
though the intimation of portrait obtains through- 
out his oils, it is to the less figurative gouaches 
that one turns for an answer to their rippling 
textures. (Gallery 75, Feb. 3-Mar. 1.)—R.W.D. 


Design into Emotion: Chaim Koppelman, Ger- 
son Leiber and Vincent Longo are three distin- 
guished graphic artists whose present showing, 
although marred by excursions into unfortunate 
and discomfiting manifestoes, is powerful, ac- 
complished and enormously rewarding. Leiber’s 
arches in Under the El are synaptic, nerve-hag- 
gard and intricate as they, and a solitary fig- 
ure, silently veer into a city’s infinity—oblivion. 
Longo’s prints, most satisfying when most sim- 
ple, often remind one of Pacific Northwest art. 
Everywhere superb, the social critiques of Kop- 
pelman examine the powers of darkness and, 
springing directly from the roots of Goya, Dau- 
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the heart with their 
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mier, Redon, calmly sting 
bitter fruit. (Terrain, Jan. 


Thirty Years in African Art: An anniversary 


exhibition commemorating Mr. Ladislas Segy’s ” 


thirtieth year as a devotee of African art, it coin- 
cides with the appearance of his volume, African 
Sculpture, by Dover Publications. The exhibition 
includes many of the gallery’s and the collec 
tor’s finest pieces, among them the beautifully 
stylized Akua Ba statue from the Gold Coast 
region as well as a number of handsomely shaped 
and decorated useful objects—combs, headrests, 
cosmetic boxes—from the tribes of Central and 
West Africa. (Segy, Feb. 1-28.)—J.R.M. 


Shirley Spaulding: Delicacy and freshness char 
acterize the Impressionist-inspired paintings of 
this New York teacher in her first one-man show 
Seven light golden pears are scattered over 4 
canvas of transparent layers of light blue, pale 
gold, pale green; a Ferris wheel turns in gaudy 
cacophony, via short, swift brush strokes; a large 


Pangwe rFicure from Gabun; at Segy Gallery. 
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jd building exterior, stippled with orange, blue 
and ocher, reveals like the eyes of a mysterious 
Asian some glimmering flowerpots. (Collectors’, 
Feb. 17-Mar. 1.)—E.G. 


Terry Haas: This former student of Stanley 
Hayter and Ferdinand Springer exhibits a num- 
ber of extremely lively color etchings. Printemps 
and La Vie de |’Etang, with their varied leaf or 
fruit shapes, floating or swaying against the per- 
sonal penmanship of the artist—frail shapes against 
solid ones, tiny forms conniving with those that 
are massive, and above all the fine fresh colors, 
the siennas and yellow-greens—are only two ex- 
amples among many interesting pieces of work. 
(Wittenborn, Feb. 3-15.)—E.G. 


Stanley Twardowiez: The hard, glittery feeling 
of shells and coral reefs is summoned in these 
free-floating abstractions. Sensitively construed 
form and winding threads of color enhance 

in No. 12-1956 and No. 18-1956, but 
some of the more recent work seems to fall 
victim to a peculiar hardness of structure and 
surface, a tendency to a grating coldness of 
effect despite the warm array of colors. (Peridot, 
Feb. 3-Mar. 1.)—C.B. 


Asada, Boy, Nicholas: Only two of these down- 
towners (Asada and Nicholas) had their mod- 
emities available for reviewing. Mr. Asada’s 
work at least satisfied the demands of callig- 
raphy; Mr. Nicholas’ quickly applied, elliptically 
obsessed pastels, oils and inks did not, and his 
box collages seemed irresponsible and arbitrarily 
indulgent. (Brata, Feb. 14-Mar. 6.)—R.W.D. 


Beatrice Jackson: Academic but sensitive, her 
exhibition of “New York City and Vermont” 
shows numerous rural and some city scenes, the 
tural ones more appealing with their graceful 
trees and especially accurate rendition of tone 
values, as in the Margaret Cooper prize winner, 
Sawmill. (Grand Central, Feb. 4-15.)—E.G. 


Winslow Eaves: The loopy, attenuated figures 
of youths in terra cotta and bronze are uncon- 
vincing, but the marble nudes are gracefully 
conceived and executed with a considerable 
finesse. (Contemporary Arts, Feb. 3-24.) .. . 
Davira Fisher: Streets and rooftops are warmly 
illuminated and artfully patterned in the oils, 
which have an Italian flavor; watercolors of the 
same subjects reveal modest powers of invention 
but a pleasant freshness of touch. (Juster, Feb. 
$-22.)-C.B. : 


Richard Hunter: In his first American exhi- 
bition, this painter shows a group of Surrealist 
fantasies and Magic Realist portraits and still 


§ lifes, the most delightful of which are the 


paintings of nude lovers against meticulously 
executed landscapes. (Petite, Feb. 10-22.) . . . 
Nicolay Nikolenko: This Russian-born icon 
painter attempts, but does not achieve, a fusion 
of the modern and the Byzantine style in a 
series of paintings of young people and horses. 
(Petite, Feb. 24-Mar. 8.) . . . Lila Copland: 
In her first major exhibition, the artist shows 
4 group of charming portraits of small children; 
at its best, her Impressionistic style recalls that 
of Renoir. (Eggleston, Feb. 17-Mar. Poms ss 
tobert Granat: The towering mountains of 
New Mexico form the subject of his first one- 
man show; painted in a realistic style with 
greens predominant, they are skillful without 


very iginal. cy -} ; 
2) EM original. (Barzansky, Feb. 17-Mar 


| Timothy Hennessy: White, gray-blue and red 


peep through webbed black lines that may form 
a fractured Bust or Piazza, but more often 
Suggest unlettered railroad maps, complete with 
terminal points. (Zodiac, Jan. 7-25.) . . . Gerald 

uels: His Birth series darkly traces the 
complexities of that process, suggesting the or- 
fans involved with luminous sweeps, swirls, dots 
: drips, while Tree of Life is concerned with 
luter, flowering limbs. (James, Jan. 31-Feb. 20.) 
Steve Raffo: Color, hot and heavy, insistent 
_eunals and rather mawkish approach do not 
aan the viability of the subjects chosen by 
: 's three-time American Academy at Rome win- 
er: the old and the young, street urchins, 


searchers at the wall (by the sea) and masquer- 
aders. (Rehn, Feb. 3-21.)—A.V. 


Juliet Bartlett: A multiplicity of leaves, rocks, 
birds, housetops descending or ascending one atop 
or beneath the other, in dynamic line and strong 
color, characterizes this group of caseins. (Kot- 
tler, Feb. 9-22.) ... Kachina Cult: The Hopi 
Indians once used these dance wands, Klee-like 
doll figures, very handsome, almost abstract cere- 
monial blankets or serapes, and rare, hairy 
masks, in their religious dances. (Delacorte, Feb. 
1-28.) . . . Dwight Shepler: These are pleasant, 
conventional watercolors which ask nothing from 
the observer but an appreciation of scene, by a 
former naval officer who is fond of travel and 
loves above all the blue tones of sky and water. 
(Grand Central, Jan. 28-Feb. 8.) ... Lee Jack- 
son: Drawings of fine, Delacroix-like linear char- 
acter, the subjects prancing horses, and _ jitter- 
bugs likewise, comprise the third New York show 
of this genre-interested artist. (Babcock, Jan. 27- 
Feb. 15.)—E.G. 


Stephen Hamilton: These are facile and lively 
watercolors, generally of Northern and New 
England scenes, each of which has ‘a distinct 
sense of mood and place. (Comerford, Feb. 
1-28.) . . . Horace Day: Although the color 
is somehow thin and curiously reticent in a 
number of these landscapes in oil and water- 
color, the compositional sense and the eye for 
significant detail are usually unerring. (Bodley, 
Feb. 3-15.) . . . Barton Underhill: His show 
presents brilliantly colored oils in varied styles, 
the best of which is the large still life, Fish 
Bowl, with its intimations of Braque. (Chase, 
Feb. 3-15.) . . . Raquel Forner: An Argentine 
painter develops several bold symbolic themes 
in oil, but the work very often has an awk- 
ward, improvised sense of structure arid a mud- 
diness of color that make its over-all appearance 
seem uneven. (De Aenlle, Jan. 27-Feb. 15.) ... 
Eloise Bethell: The portraits (Aref, for exam- 
ple) rather than the heavily worked Surrealist 
paintings make the most successful appearance 
in these oils. (Collectors’, Feb. 2-15.)—J.R.M. 


Vera Klements: The graph of this young 
Abstract Expressionist’s intentions registers in- 
creasing success as her somber color sense be- 
comes calmer and more tactful; accidents are 
managed with less aggressive spontaneity, and 
previously intuited form acquires a suggestive 
rocky focus through decipherable black slashes. 
(Roko, Feb. 3-27.) . . . Reuven Rubin: “The 
God Seeker,” twelve, thirty-seven-year-old wood- 
cuts of a Roumanian Israeli, loses none of its 
compelling pathos as it documents the vortex 
of man lost, found, and lost again. (Herzl 
Institute, Jan. 7-31.) . . . Harriet Fitzgerald: 
Many varieties of stylistic indecisions show this 
unemotional painter to be more competent in 
less figurative works which permit her com- 
positional sense to evolve in greater freedom. 
(Barzansky, Feb. 3-15.) . . . Rose Marieness: 
Duet, one of the six abstractions and figure 
studies which comprise this Hofmann student’s 
New York debut, directly suggests too much 
of De Kooning and Pollock to be itself. (Arts, 
Feb. 22-Mar. 3.) . Jan de Ruth: This 
Prague-born portraitist again disrobes his misty- 
eyed, fastidiously managed, lukewarm ladies. 
(Little Studio, Feb. 20-Mar. 5.) . . . Geoffrey 
Holder: A dancer and an actor, a choreographer 
and a singer, Mr. Holder (who also photographs) 
again presents sun-drenched simplicities of Car- 
ibbean life—a little less shallow than his previ- 
ous spontaneities, but still uncommitted, still 
disappointingly temporary in their appeal. 
(Barone, Jan. 30-Feb. 28.) . . . Tom Hardy: 
Often overly involved in unnecessary meticulous- 
ness, this young sculptor’s metals nonetheless 
convincingly register the broad specifics of sight 
as they again craftsmanly parade their external 
wares and begin to evince a developing concern 
for the inner emotional occasion. (Kraushaar, 
Jan. 27-Feb. 15.) . . . Bitcker and White: Two 
young men explore the perilous possibilities of 
absolute purity in painting and sculpture for 
a first appearance in New York, Robert Biicker 
walking with Mondrian, Ralph White with Arp. 
(Mills College, Feb. 11-Mar. 7.)—R.W.D. 
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For distinctive charac- being mixed and tubed isan exciting experience for a painte = 
ter, outstanding brush But Leonard Bocour’s one-floor factory loft near Tenth Aye 
response and perma- nue in New York has an added interest: as one steps off th = 
nence—choose Weber elevator into two adjacent offices, one becomes aware of mam vonld 
Fine Artists’ Quality paintings on the walls, from floor to ceiling, and many mor = * 
Oil Colors. Each color stacked against the walls. These works, we learned, represen; = 
is specially processed twenty-seven years of collecting paintings. Leonard Bocow = 
to match the “temper- originally trained as a painter, first became interested in the = 
ament” of the pigment. materials of painting when he met Emil Ganso. Ganso, who repuee 
Each is made with owned a Doerner book in the original German edition, mak” , 
only the finest ingredi- Leonard Bocour aware of the “rich lore of craft.” “Of cours. turn 


ents. When you want 
the very best—choose 
Weber Fine Artists’ 
Quality Oil Colors! 


since the thirties, with the appearance of Doerner in English bc 
and with the publication of Ralph Mayer's book, painters can pe 
acquire adequate technical knowledge. In the early thirties | be 
began preparing my own paints. Before long I was making a : 
paints for friends. The next step found me in business.” 1) paeee 
Mr. Bocour’s office, literally surrounded by his collection, we a 


trum 
discussed a permanent palette and some problems of manu ot t 
ent, 


facturing artists’ oil colors. 
R cO 3 ic igucan were dcaned tex. Led sal 
- a Permanent white pigments were discussed first. Lead white, 


‘ : . a : and g 

: or flake white or Cremnitz white, is the fastest-drying of the 3 

MANUFACTURING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN Sd ho whites. In addition it has the best covering power. It was used 554 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. St. Louis 1, Mo. 


in China and in the earliest European paintings. According / : 
to Mr. Bocour, flake white has an unwarranted bad repute Tt 
tion. “Sulphur fumes which have been publicized as being Bocot 
destructive to lead rarely come in contact with paintings See 
Further, the toxic effect of lead is dangerous mostly in the ia 
handling of the dry pigment.” When asked to explain the dif wns 
ference between flake-white artist’s color and commercial or The 
house-paint white lead, for example, Mr. Bocour listed some “Fad 
shortcomings of the latter product for artistic use. The exces a 
oil (which can be poured off) plus the use of second-grade al 
dark oil in grinding rapidly discolors this white. It may be 


; a low 
SUPERFINE GOUACHE COLORS appropriate for grounds but not for painting. Contrasted a 





DESIGNERS’ 


: ‘il : : _ BE mixt 
lead, zinc white is slower-drying and has less covering powet. Nee 
“Wide areas covered with zinc tend to become brittle and may on 


crack.” The newest white, titanium dioxide, has been improved wp 
since its introduction; at the beginning Mr. Bocour felt it was prod 
“too chalky.” Titanium is the whitest of the three whites. J 





bind 

s be Mv also 

EXT, earth colors were discussed. “Earth colors,” Mr. an 

eae — ~— Bocour laughingly said, “actually come out of the earth. aa 
for commercial artists 


For some reason people find this hard to believe.” But the vers led | 


and illustrators. fact that they do come out of the earth is the reason the 
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umbers, ochers and siennas vary so much. Iron oxide in the 
arth “stains” the earth. The earth colors are permanent, but 
they are not as fast-drying as the artificial iron oxides—the Mars 
colors. Mars colors are produced in black, brown (a chocolate 
tone), violet (a dull violet-brown) and yellow (an orange 
ocher). These Mars colors grind more easily and mix better 
than the natural earth colors. (It should be noted that Mr. 
Rocour was among the first to introduce these useful colors.) 
Comparing Mars black to ivory black, Mr. Bocour noted that 
Mars dries more consistently, with less danger of shiny and 
dull spots. In addition, ivory black is “cooler” and extremely 
Jjowdrying. The ivory black originally used by the old masters 
yas made by burning chips of ivory; now “ivory” black is just 
aname. The pigment is now made from charred bones. “If it 
Sere still made from ivory,” Mr. Bocour commented, “there 
yould not be enough elephants to supply the artists in New 
York City for one day.” 

The cadmiums (yellows, reds and orange) which were next 
discussed are chemically produced from a durable metal. The 
cadmium colors, commercially introduced in America in 1917, 
replace the chrome colors and vermilion. The vermilion used 
in ancient China has not faded, but most grades available today 
turn black. Mr. Bocour continued with comments on violet 
pigments: “Cobalt violet is the most popular. It was previously 
composed of cobalt arsenite—a poisonous material. At present 
we use cobalt phosphate.”” Manganese violet is duller, denser 
and gives off less light than cobalt. The cobalt and manganese 

Fcolors are among the fastest driers. The cobalt group also 
§ includes a pale greenish-blue (cobalt green) and an almost spec- 
trum cobalt blue. Manganese blue, by contrast, is a transpar- 
ent, brilliant turquoise color. Brilliant blues and greens are 
also produced by the Monastral colors (phthalocyanine) blue 
and green. These colors are among the newest additions to the 
permanent palette. 


tT conversation turned at this point to problems of manu- 
facturing artists’ oil colors. “Take yellow ocher,” Mr. 
Bocour began. “There are dozens of different shades available. 
But each company can produce only one.” The tinting power, 
mass tone and ability to mix well with other colors are the fac- 
tors which are taken into consideration in the final selection. 
The grinding of the selected shade poses another problem. 
“Each pigment has a different personality and temperament— 
and must be treated differently in the grinding process.” A mix- 
ture of oil and pigment is ground to a stiff consistency and al- 
lowed to stand overnight. This is called “sweating it out.” The 
mixture is reground the next day with additional pigment. 
Needless to say, the inherent mixing potential of each pigment 
must be known. In the last grinding stage a binder is added 
to prevent separation of the oil and pigment. In the Bocour 
professional line of colors beeswax is employed. In Bellini the 
binder is aluminum stearate. We asked if aluminum stearate is 
also a “filler.” Mr. Bocour explained that aluminum stearate 
costs fifty cents a pound whereas yellow ocher costs consid- 
erably less. “Clay would be a more appropriate filler.” This 
led to a comparison of so-called student-grade and artist-grade 
colors. “The difference is best illustrated by cadmium colors: 
In my student-grade, Bellini, cadmium-barium is employed. 
Barium is the inert filler. C.P. [chemically pure] cadmium used 
in Bocour has two or three times the tinting power.” The 

difference in the earth colors is a “stronger concentrate.” 
The last topic discussed was possible future media. The syn- 
resins in Mr. Bocour’s opinion seem better than the 
natural resins. “When they age they don’t discolor—according 
© scientific tests. The house-paint industry must be congratu- 
lated for developing these new resins which are gradually being 
tried by the painter.” This topic ended our interview. But 
leaving we had a last tour of the plant. We observed a 
tube-filling machine (Arenco, Sweden) in action. This machine 
fills forty-five tubes a minute with forty cc’s of paint and seals 
cach tube. As we walked toward the elevator through the offi- 
ces with their collection, Mr. Bocour explained that prior to 
., “quisition of this machine the tubes were filled by hand. 
l could fill ninety tubes an hour. Some of the painters whose 
work you see here occasionally pasted on labels. Working 
with artists for over twenty-five years has been a rich 


experience.” 
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BOLD SPLASHES OF COLOR 


...that seemed almost articulate with the spirit of 
carnival, a flaming expression of fun and frivolity 
which was the very essence of the Chicago World s 
Fair of 1933-34. Shiva set the future of American 
color harmony, distinctive and bold, that brought 
cheer and liveliness—revolutionized color theory 
and color manufacturing techniques. 
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Over a Quarter of 
a Century Ago. 


Shiva casein colors were selected to 
paint the Chicago World's Fair. To- 
day, as in 1933, Shiva compounds the 
most brilliant and permanent caseins 
in the world. Available at leading art 
material dealers everywhere. 


SHIVA 


CASEIN 
COLORS 


SHIVA ARTISTS COLORS ~ 433 W. Goethe St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y 
CIRCLE 5-6600 





“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published 
art newsletter sent free ...on request. 








FINE 
FRAMES 


.» bevoeitional pr medium, 
Find. your swirk to ad, 


cn nn 
Athens [wmbor (6, Ine Akins, fl. 


Headquarters 


GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
Artists Coors 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 

EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETc. 


— Founded 1854 — 


Fezanpiz €& Sperr ez, INc. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


CANVAS SALE 


45" x 6 yd. Duck Canvas $ 6.95 roll 
52” x 6 yd. Duck e75 ” 











54” x 6 yd. Rough Cotton Canvas 75 ” 
45" x 6 yd. Linen = 7s” 
No. C.0.D.—ALLOW for Postage 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 


- Berkeley 
Express & Moving Co. 


526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
Packing « Crating * Shipping * Moving *¢ Storage 
GRamercy 3-5310 


CARVING TOOLS 


HOBBYCRAFT SETS 















30,000 Tools in Stock. 
Many Special & “Hard to Get" Items. 


BIG 8 PAGE FOLDER FREE. 
Write To-Day. 


FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 1936) 
3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N.Y. 
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The L. & L. Manufacturing Co. has made a small (4 in. by 8 in. by 8 in. chamber six “ 
enameling kiln. The manufacturer states that this kiln will do all kinds of enameling - 


; ; : : ce PRINT | 
and will uniformly enamel any size piece that fits into the chamber. The case is all steel AND DR 
welded, and the kiln features the L. & L. patented Dyna-Glow porcelain element holdenfe and dt 
which cannot be burned out with over-firing. This kiln (model E48) plugs into aa poe 
electrical outlet, and will attain enameling temperatures quickly, regardless of yo] . xhibi 
conditions. For further information write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. MIAMI, 
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Osler Products Co. is manufacturing an Artesian Palette that has been designed to hee i, an 


water-soluble paints moist for months. The paints are placed in porous ceramic pain'® pers. 
wells, which rest in a water reservoir made of heavy plastic. As moisture from the pain Write 
evaporates, water is absorbed through the wells and replenishes the lost moisture. Thi Phila 
palette is available in large and studio sizes, both equipped with porcelain mixing area puna 
as well as in single and two- to eight-compartment sizes. For further information writ $smm 
to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. Apt. 


nonm 
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M. Grumbacher and Co. has recently put on the art-supply market a quick-drying ppij, 


titanium white. Called M. G. White, this paint is especially useful for underpainting 

and in direct painting when quick drying is necessary. Oil colors mixed with M. 6. POV 
White in recommended proportions will be dry to the touch in two to four hours. 4 
further aid to fast-drying oil painting is another Grumbacher product—Zec, a mediut® Any, 
that when mixed with oil colors in a two to one proportion will shorten drying tim der A 
to a maximum of four hours. Zec thins with turpentine, and the manufacturer state Prize 
that it will not change the hue or consistency of the oil colors. For further informatio 
about M. G. White and Zec, write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Sussex Chemical Corp. announces the production of a new protective coating for tech 
nical, educational and sales slides, and for black and white microfilm and color murals artis 
Known as Film Guard, this solution retards color fading, prevents buckling and poppr% 
repels dust, finger marks and atmospheric vapors, and will withstand scratches and othe 
marring pressures. Film Guard is applied with a swab of cotton or other soft mater 
Where large batches are to be processed and suitable equipment is already available, 
in photo-finishing plants, industrial film laboratories or darkrooms, etc., the solutiot 
may be applied by dipping. Film Guard is non-inflammable, therefore requires no speci 
storage facilities or handling equipment. In addition to the 2-ounce package for th 
amateur photographer, the lecturer, teacher and student, Sussex Chemical offers ths 
product in larger containers for the photo finisher, large studio and majo: industrw 
users. For further information write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Stret 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


LLL 


NATIONAL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

pRINT EXHIBITIONS’ 1ST COMPETITION FOR PRINTS 
anp DRAWINGS. Open to all U. S. artists. All print 
and drawing media. Works to be selected by jury 
for 1958-59 traveling exhibition. Fee: $2. Entry 
cards due May 25, work due June 1. Write: Print 
Exhibitions, 1170 E. 54th St., Chicago 15, Ill. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 

§TH ANNUAL MIAMI NATIONAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION; 
U. of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla.; Mar. 20-Apr. 
20. Jury. Selected pieces will be circulated by 
§mithsonian Institute. Fee: $3. Entry cards due 
by Feb. 24, work due by Mar. 3. Write: Lowe 
Gallery, U. of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

CARAVAN GROUP SHOW, Caravan Gallery, opening 
Feb. 9. Open to all artists. No jury. Fee: $3. 
Write: Caravan Gallery, 132 E. 65th St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 


New YORK, NEW YORK 

133xD ANNUAL EXHIBITION, National Academy of 
Design, Feb. 20-Mar. 16. Work in oil and sculp- 
ture may be submitted by both members and 
nonmembers; watercolors and prints by members 
only. Jury. $11,500 in prizes. No entry fee; no 
sales commission. Work due Feb. 6. Write: Na- 
tional Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., 
New York 28, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN COLOR 
PRINT SOCIETY, Print Club, Mar. 7-28. Color prints 
in any medium. Jury. Fee: $2.50 for nonmem- 
bers. Entry cards and work due by Feb. 17. 
Write: Katherine McCormick, 300 W. Upsal St., 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

35TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ETCHING, Print Club, 
Apr. 1l-May 2. Purchase prizes. Fee: $1.25 for 
nonmembers. Entry cards due by Mar. 17, work 
due Mar. 19. Write: Print Club, 1614 Latimer St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

PROVIDENCE ART CLUB SCULPTURE EXHIBITION, May 
25-Aug. 1. Open to all sculptors in America. 
Any medium, technique or school. Jury: Alexan- 
der Archipenko, Paul Manship, William Zorach. 
Prizes. No fee. Entry cards and photos due Mar. 
29. Write: Providence Art Club, 11 Thomas St., 
Providence 3, R. I. 










TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

» REPRESENTATIONAL ART ANNUAL, Gilcrease Insti- 
lute, May 12-June 16. Open to all living Ameri- 
tan artists. Media: oil, watercolor, tempera, 
graphics, mixed media. Jury. Prizes. No fee. 
Entry cards due by Apr. 1. Write: Gilcrease In- 
stitute, P.O. Box 2419, Tulsa, Okla. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WASHINGTON WATERCOLOR CLUB 61ST ANNUAL NA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION, U. S. National Museum, May 
25-June 13. Open to all artists. Media: water- 
color, drawing, prints, pastel. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$2. Entry cards due May 10, work due May 17. 


Write: Doroth Leaf 6707 E 
Chase 15, Md. Y , ast Ave., Chevy 


















YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


- ANNUAL MIDYEAR SHOw, Butler Institute of 
a. Art, June 29-Sept. 1. Open to U.S.A. 
as - Media: oil, watercolor. Jury: Karl Zerbe 

- » Dan Lutz for watercolors. Fee: $2. Entry 
‘ards and work due June 1. Write: Butler Insti- 


tute of America J ; 
town 2, Ohio. n Art, 524 Wick Ave., Youngs 
















REGIONAL 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

198 BIENNIAL OF PAINTINGS, PRINTS AND SCULP- 

ee Art Center, May 4-July 1. Open to 

5 ee usenet in Ia., Minn., Nebr., N. Dak., 

sok 1” Wis. and, in Canada, of Man., Ont., 
- Jury. Prizes. Show to be circulated by A.F.A. 













Work due week of Mar. 2. Write: Walker Art 
Center, 1710 Lyndale Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 

HOLIDAY IN DIXIE 1ST ANNUAL, La. State Exhibit Mu- 
seum, Apr. 27-May 12. Open to artists of Ark., La., 
Miss., Tex. Media: oil, watercolor, graphics, 
mixed media. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Work due 
Apr. 21-23. Write: Holiday in Dixie, P. O. Box 
1485, Shreveport, La. 


TINTON FALLS, NEW JERSEY 

OLD MILL 4TH ANNUAL STATE-WIDE EXHIBITION, The 
Old Mill, May 11-24. Open to all N. J. artists. 
All media. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2 per entry. Work 
due May 3 & 4. Write: Old Mill Assn., Sycamore 
Ave., Tinton Falls, N. J. 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 

30TH HUDSON VALLEY ART ASSN. EXHIBITION, West- 
chester County Center, May 4-11. Open to art- 
ists of Hudson Valley and vicinity. Media: oil, 
watercolor, black-and-white, sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $5 ($2 refunded if work not ac- 
cepted). Work due Apr. 29. Write: Cathy Alt- 
water, 160-15 Powell’s Cove Blvd., Beechhurst 
S7; iN. ¥. 





SPECTRUM continued from page 13 


were invited and did not have to pass the jury.) 
One can hardly take Equity seriously as an 
organization representing professional artists 
when its entrance requirements are so evidently 
low. 


- Is hard to understand how Artists Equity 

can justify its pressure tactics in demanding 
that the entrance fee be waived for its members. 
Apparently the Equity leaders did not care 
about other artists. There are certainly valid ar- 
guments to be made against entry fees. Artists 
contribute their work, and it costs money for 
artists to crate and send their works. On the 
other hand, the costs of a large exhibition are 
astronomical. In this case, in addition to office 
help, jurors’ fees, advertising, insurance and 
prize money, Mr. Nordness had to pay rent for 
Madison Square Garden, rent a warehouse for 
two months, hire labor to crate and uncrate 
pictures (during the jurying he had eleven 
laborers) and transport paintings and sculpture 
from the warehouse to the Garden. The three- 
dollar fee covered only a small fraction of these 
costs. 

I do not believe that organizations can flatly 
oppose all entrance fees. Not only was Equity 
wrong in doing so in this case, but its tactics 
were unfair. If Equity wishes to state publicly 
that in principle it is against all entrance fees, 
it has that right. But the ultimate decision in 
each case should rest with individual artists. In 
many cases exhibitions would not be economi- 
cally feasible without a nominal fee to help 
defray costs. Let us hope that in future Equity 
and others do not cut off too many noses in 
spiting sponsors’ faces. —jJ.M. 


BOOKS continued from page 15 


Eight” and animated their paintings. Refraining 
from analysis or interpretation, the author has 
provided a volume of considerable significance 
in the history of American art. This is the first 
book to the knowledge of this reviewer which 
conveys through firsthand experiences and source 
material an intimate glimpse not only of Glack- 
ens and his life, but of the Prendergast brothers, 
George Luks and others (such as the collector 
Albert Barnes). These men were part of the 
ferment of a yeasty time (the period from the 
gay nineties to the robust ‘teens prepared the 
way for the roaring twenties and the social thir- 
ties). But the final and triumphant effect of this 
admirable document is to clear away the hack- 
neyed generalizations, the faint damning and the 
feeble praise, the accumulated scum of reputa- 
tion, restoring these men and their world to 
themselves, so that we can the better see their 
paintings. 

LESLIE KATZ 











SKOWHEGAN 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING & SCULPTURE 


Faculty 
HENRY VARNUM POOR 
SIGMUND MENKES 
GEORGE GROSZ 
ANNE POOR 
SIDNEY SIMON 
KURT ROESCH 
HAROLD TOVISH 
And Visiting Artists 
July-August 
Write for free Booklet “D”’ 
SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 


COLORADO 


SPRINGS 

FINE ARTS CENTER 
ARNEST DESIGN 
CHENOWETH DRAWING 
DARRIAU GRAPHICS 
GRALAPP PAINTING 
Registrar: 30 W. Dale, SCULPTURE 


ART HISTORY 


PASADENA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 
Frode N. Dann, Director 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 





STUDY IN e 
CALIFORNIA 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul pture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 






Mexico’s INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses: Painting, sculpture, graphics, mural, 
photography, all crafts, Spanish . . . Beginners or advanced 
. International faculty . . . Credits, MFA degree. .. 


Field trips, perpetual sunshine, room and board from $2 
daily in Mexico’s most beautiful colonial town. Illustrated 
prospectus: INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 100, San Miguel 


Allende, Gto., Mexico. 








! WATERCOLOR 
O i A RA COURSES—1958 
Ft. Lauderdale & Miami, Jan. & Feb. 


Schramm Gals., 215 SW 2nd St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
Washington, D. C., April & May 


Write: Mrs. Eliot O’Hara 
2025 O St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 














PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


PAINTING a SCULPTURE 
MURAL * ILLUSTRATION 


Scholarships (European Study) » 


R. D. Entenmann, Curator 
116 N. Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


ARCHIPENKO 


SCHOOL FOR CREATIVE ART 
SCULPTURE, POLYCHROME, CARVING, 


TERRACOTTA, SCULPTO - PAINTING, 
CONSTRUCTIONS, PAINTING, DESIGNS 


DAY, EVENING COURSES 
1947 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


POSITANO. PAINT IN 


ART WORKSHOP Gene tw 3 


On the Mediterranean near Amalfi and Capri 


PAINTING — MOSAICS — SCULPTURE 
Bo weekly for tuition, residence and 

$72 meals in superior hotels overlook- 

ing the sea. Continental art'sts’ colony. 

*$55 wkly. in modern pensione. Contact: 

Irma S$. Jones, Director, Positano Art Workshop, 

238 East 23 Street, New York 10, New York. 











Degrees 








TR. 3-3440 








ATVLI 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 


granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 


EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Cal- 
ligraphy, Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway 
NORTO GALLERY AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 


Prospectus on request 


LEARN SECRETS OF OIL PAINTING BY MAIL 
Exciting Home-Lessons Simplified & (llustrated 
$1.00 brings Trial Lesson, specify which Course 

CG Landscape 
Still-Life 
Portraiture 
No salesmen. No contracts. No age limits. 
; ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Eastwind Studios Monterey, Massachusetts 


advertising design 
fashion illustration 
industrial design 
interior design 


Layton School of Art 


painting 
sculpture 
photography 


1362 NORTH PROSPECT AVENUE MILWAUKEE 2 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS | ——— 


Boston, Mass. 






FAMOUS ARTISTS 
teach at the 


| ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


which is now in its eighty-second year, and 


offers a most direct approach to a career in 
the fine or the applied arts. No entrance re- 
quirements; tuition by the month; registration 
—any time; 3 sessions daily, also one-evening- 
a-week classes and Saturday classes for adults 
and children. Special discounts for continuous 
registration. Part-time registration permitted. 


Write or phone for free catalogue to 


Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. Circle 7-4510 


THE FP \INSTITUTE 


| OF CHICAGO 
Summer 


| School 


Drawing and 
Painting, Outdoor Studios; Sculpture: Let- 
tering; Layout; Advertising Design; Ce- 
ramics; Flat Pattern Design; Dress Design; 








Weaving; Interior Design; Accredited. 
Term begins June 30, 1958. Write for 
catalog. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 314 


institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 





catalogue 






11141 EAST BLVD. 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. / 
Professional training leading to the B.F.A. = HARTFO ART SCHOOL 
degree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, | painting * graphic arts 
Advertising Art, Dress Design, Fashion | sculpture * advertising art 


Write for Bulletins 
Kenneth A. 





Hudson, Director, Room 





THE SCHOOL OF TH6 


CATALOGUE ih REQUEST — ADURESS 


Illustration, Crafts. Teacher Training Course, 
ROTC. Students may live in supervised resi- 
dences and enjoy many University activities. 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 





WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


SALISBURY 2e tao A ieee a MASSACHUSETTS 


(les ant caBinet 


Specially designed for art work, prints and 
artists’ materials. Extensively used in studios 
and by schools, museums, galleries, agencies 
and churches. 

An eleven drawer cabinet of furniture steel. 
Cabinet size 292” wide, 40” high, 26%” deep. 
Inside drawer size 27%” wide, 25%” deep, 
2%" high. Cole grey or olive green. 


No. 2526... only $89.95 
At your Art Supply Dealer or Write 


COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 415 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 
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PRINT CALENDAR 


For complete information write to the 
Council of America, 527 Madison Avenue, Roo 
311, New York 22, N. Y. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
INST., to Feb. 27: Currier & Ives 
ATLANTA, GA. 
MUS., Apr. 1-22: G. Bellows 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
MUS., thru Mar.: Expressionism; Mar.-Apr.: Primitive 
influences; Jan.-Mar.: Delacroix, Manet, Matisse 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
MUS., Apr. 22-June 29: Nat‘l. Prints Exhib. 1958 
CARBONDALE, ILL. 
UNIV., Mar. 31-Apr. 21: Toulouse-Lautrec 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ART INST., Jan. 1-Apr. 6: Woodcuts; Jan. 1-Apr. 30. 
Whistler; Renoir; Netherlands Printmakers—15i, 
C. through Ensor 
CINCINNATI, O. 
MUS., to Feb. 20: J. L. Galicia; Feb. 28-Apr. 15: Co. 
or Lithos 
CLINTON, N. J. 
HUNTERDON ART CTR., to Feb. 28: Nat'l. Print Exhib, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
FINE ARTS CTR., Mar. 1-31: J. Bernhardt; Mar, 16 
Apr. 6: C. Van Gent 
DAYTON, O. 
ART INST., Mar. 22-Apr. 20: Ohio Printmakers; Mor, 
21-Apr. 13: E. Munch 
DENTON, TEXAS 
WOMEN’S UNIV., Mar. 15-Apr. 5: Texas Printmaken 
DES MOINES, IA. 
ART CTR., Apr. 6-May 4: lowa Artists Prints 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
MUS., Feb. 1-22: Japanese Woodcuts | 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
WASH. CO. MUS., Apr. 1-30: Life of Christ 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
MUS., Feb. 2-15: Fr. Prints 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
SPEED MUS., Apr. 1-22: Early Prints & Drwgs. of 
Calif. 
MADISON, N. J. 
DREW UNIV., Apr. 21-May 12: Matisse 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
BROOKS GALLERY, Feb. 2-23: H. Erni; Mar. 2-23: 
R. Crawford 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
ART CTR., Feb. 23-Mar. 16: G. Bellows 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ART INST., Mar. 13-Apr. 6: J. L. Galicia 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
INST., Apr.: M. Meyers, prints 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1.G.A.S., to Apr. 30: Cont. Prints 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 42nd Street, to Apr. 18: Germo 
Prints 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
MUNICIPAL GALLERY, Mar.: Printmakers Soc. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
JOSLYN MUS., Feb. 23-Mar. 17: L. S. Luhr; Maer. 
27-Apr. 28: Graphics Biennial 
PENSACOLA, FLA. 
ART CTR., Feb. 1-25: Incunabulae and Mss. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ART ALLIANCE, to Feb. 19: C. Koppelmen 
PRINT CLUB, Feb.: Open Show Woodcuts & Wood 
Engrvgs.; Apr.: Open Show Etching & Engrvg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. : 
CARNEGIE MUS., to Mar. 23: Japanese Fish Print 
PROVO, UTAH 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIV., Feb.: Cont. Fr. Prints 
QUINCY, ILL. 
ART CLUB, Mar. 1-22: R. Marsh 
RICHMOND, IND. 
EARLHAM, Apr. 10-May 15: Amer. Color Print Soc. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
STATE LIBRARY, Feb.: Prairie Printmakers; Mar: 
Cal. Soc. Etchers 
ST. LOUIS, MO. : 
CITY MUS., to Feb. 24: 20th C. German Prints; to 
Mar. 3: Durer 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
ART LEAGUE, Mar. 13-Apr. 13: F. Masereel 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. : 
ACHENBACH FNDIN,, to Feb. 16: Color etchings 
lithos 
MUS., Mar. 18-Apr. 13: Cont. Ital. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
MUS., to Feb. 16: Hogarth, Rowlandson, Gillray 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
FRYE MUS., to Feb. 18: R. Marsh 
STOCKTON, CAL. 
HAGGIN, Feb.: All media prints 
WASHINGTON, D.C. ] 
LIBR. OF CONGRESS, Feb.-Mar.: C. Fenderich 
NAT'L. GALLERY, to Feb. 28: Redon prints 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y.- 
INST., to Feb. 16: B. Currie; Feb. 18- 
Mar. 9: W. Holt 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., UNIV. N. M. 
JONSON, Feb. 2-Mar. 1: G. Dick 
ANDOVER, MASS., PHILLIPS ACAD. 
ADDISON, to Feb. 16: Art. High- 
lights of Amer. Hist. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
WALTERS, to Mar. 2: 7 Steps to Im- 
pressionism 
BELOIT, WIS. 
SCHERMERHORN, to Feb. 16: Peterdi 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
MUS., to Feb. 22: Ital. Ren., 18th C.; 
Cont. Ptg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
DOLL & RICHARDS, to Feb. 15: Chao- 
Ling; Feb. 17-Mar. 1: H. Brooks 
MIRSKI, to Feb. 14: A. Duca 
MUS., Feb. 16-Mar. 9: Amer. Arch. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT, to Feb. 15: Young Brit. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
FOGG, to Feb. 28: City Views 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ARTS CLUB, to Mar. 7: Burri 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
WISE, thru Feb.: Light, Space, Color 
DENVER, COLO. 
MUS., to Mar. 7: Karolik Col. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
WADS. ATH., to Feb. 9: Conn. Acad.; 


Women Ptrs. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
GIMPEL FILS, Cont. Brit., 19th, 20th 


C. Fr. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
ROBLES, Feb.: Seong Moy; Grp. 


STENDAHL, Pre. Col. & Mod. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
SPEED MUS., to Feb. 28: Whitney 
Annl. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


INST., from Feb. 19: Minn. Arch. 


WALKER, Feb. 8-Mar. 11: H. Hofmann 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Museums: 


AMER. ACAD. (633 W. 155), to Feb. 
16: Eakins 

BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkwy.), to March 
30: Amer. Drwgs. 

COOPER UNION (Cooper Sq.), to 
Feb. 18: W. Haseltine 

GUGGENHEIM (7 E. 72), from Feb. 
12: Younger Contemp. Sclpts. 

JEWISH (1109 5th at 92), Feb. 10- 
Mar. 31: A. Kaufmann 

METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), Feb. 7- 
Mar. 30: Korean Art 

MODERN (11 W. 53), to Feb. 23: 
Gaudi; to Feb. 23: Chagall 

PRIMITIVE (15 W. 54), to Feb. 9: 
Selected Works 

NAT'L. ACAD. (1083 5th), Feb. 20- 
Mar. 16: 133rd Annual 

RIVERSIDE (310 Riv. Dr.), Feb. 2-23: 
New Orleans Now 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to Mar. 16: 
Nature in Abstraction 

Galleries: 


A.C.A. (63 E. 57), Feb. 3-22: S. Sher- 
man 

ADAM-AHAB (72 Thompson Tu. & Th. 
12-2, 8-10), Feb.: Bus ride to Wurts- 
boro 

ALAN (766 Mad. at 66), Feb. 10-Mar. 
1: C. Cloar 

ARGENT (236 E. 60), to Feb. 15: 
N.A.W.A.; Feb. 16-Mar. 8: Grp. 

ARTISTS (851 Lex. at 64), Feb. 1-20: 
J. Hahn; from Feb. 24: J. Meierhans 

ARTS (62 W. 56), Feb.: Grp.; Feb. 22- 
Mar. 3: R. Mareiniss 

BABCOCK (805 Mad. at 68), to Feb. 
15: L. Jackson; Feb. 17-Mar. 8: H. 
Saslow 

BARBIZON PLAZA (106 Cent. Pk. S.), 
to Feb. 19: Kurach 

BARONE (1018 Mad. at 79), to Feb. 
28: G. Holder 

BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), Feb. 


3-15: H. Fitzgerald; Feb. 17-Mar. 
3: R. Granat 





BODLEY (223 E. 60), Feb. 3-15: H. 
Day; Feb. 17-Mar. 1: L. Powell; 
Feb. 10-Mar. 1: A. Mittleman 

BORGENICHT (1018 Mad. at 79), to 
Feb. 15: S. Greene; Feb. 17-Mar. 8: 
R. Morgan 

BRATA (89 E. 10), to Feb. 13: Ex- 
change Show; Feb. 14-Mar. 6: 
3-Man 

BROOKLYN (141 Montague), to Feb. 
15: Grp. 

BURR (115 W. 55), Feb.: Grps. 

CAMINO (92 E. 10), Feb. 14-Mar. 6: 
A. Golbin 

CARAVAN (132 E. 65), from Feb. 9: 
Prize Show 

CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), Feb.: Cont. 
Eur. Ptgs., Sclpt. 

CASTELLI (4 E. 77), Feb. 10-Mar. 1: 
F. Dzubas 

CHASE (31 E. 64), Feb. 3-15: B. 
Underhill; Feb. 17-Mar. 1: B. Smol 

COLLECTORS (49 W. 53), Feb. 3-15: 
E. Bethell; Feb. 17-Mar. 1: S. Spald- 
ing 

COMERFORD (55 €. 55), Feb.: S. 
Hamilton; Feb. 1-28: B. Guy 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lex. at 
62), Feb. 3-24: W. B. Eaves 

CRESPI (232 E. 58), to Feb. 8: H. 
Rowan 

DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), to Feb. 15: 
R. Forner 

D‘ARCY (19 E. 76), Feb. 1-Mar. 7: 
6000 Yrs. of Prim. Art 

DAVIDA (245 Fifth), to Feb. 10: 
3-Man 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), to Feb. 22: Amer. 
Working Drwgs. before 1925 

DEITSCH (51 E. 73), Feb.: Prints 

DELACORTE (822 Mad. at 69), Feb. 
3-Mar. 15: Kachina Cult 

DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), to Feb. 22: 
C. S. Price 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), to Feb. 22: 
H. Janicki, J. Wells 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Feb.: Ital. Ren. 

DUVEEN-GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 
78), to Feb. 15: K. Martin; Feb. 18- 
Mar. 8: W. Dole 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), Feb. 
17-Mar. 1: L. Copeland; Feb. 3-22: 
J. Kirschenbaum; A. Terenzlo 

EMMERICH (17 E. 64), Feb.: Pre-Col. 

FINE ARTS (41 E. 57), Feb. 11-Mar. 
1: 19th, 20th C. Ptgs., Sclpt. 

FLEISCHMAN (227 E. 10), Feb. 6-21: 
W. MacGregor 

FRIED (40 E. 68), Feb. 3-Mar. 1: E. 
Vicente 

FURMAN (17 E. 82), Feb.: Pre-Col. 

GALERIE CHALETTE (1100 Mad. at 
82), Feb.: Mod. Mstrs. 

GALERIE ST. ETIENNE (46 W. 57), to 
Feb. 22: Early Amer. Prim. 

GALLERY 58 (326 E. 58), from Feb. 3: 
Grp. 

GALLERY 75 (30 E. 75), Feb. 3-Mar. 
1: K. Appel 

J. GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), Feb. 
1-28: E. Shinn, A. Davies 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vand. at 42), 
to Feb. 8: D. Shepler; Feb. 4-15: 
B. Jackson 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 
Mad. at 79), Feb. 8-27: R. Twiggs 

HANSA (210 C.P.S.), to Feb. 15: M. 
Forst; Feb. 17-Mar. 8: G. Segal 

HARTERT (22 E. 58), Feb.: Amer & Fr. 

HELLER (63 E. 57), to Feb. 15: E. 
Magafan 

HEWITT (29 E. 65), Feb. 11-Mar. 4: 
Bronzes 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67), from 
Feb. 3: R. Henri 

IOLAS (123 E. 55), to Feb. 15: V. 
Brauner 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), to Feb. 22: L. 
Calcagno; L. Kruger 

JAMES (70 E. 12), to Feb. 20: G. 
Samuels 


JANIS (15 €. 57), to Feb. 24: M. 
Rothko 

JUSTER (154 E. 79), Feb. 3-22: D. 
Fisher 

KENNEDY (785 5th at 59), to Feb. 28: 
T. Klots; Feb. 19-Mar. 22: J. Dom- 
jan 

KLEEMAN (11 E. 68), Feb. 1-Mar. 1: 
F. Winter 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), to Feb. 8: 
Wadsworth Atheneum; Feb.: 18th, 
19th C. Amer. 

KOOTZ (1018 Mad. at 79), to Feb. 
15: D. Hare; Feb. 18-Mar. 8: W. 
Baziotes 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), to Feb. 8: Grp.; 
Feb. 9-20: J. Bartlett; Feb. 9-20: 
3-Man 

KRASNER (1061 Mad.), Feb. 3-28: 
A. Dehn 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), to 
Feb. 15: T. Hardy; Feb. 17-Mar. 8: 
J. Koch 

LILLIPUT (23114 Eliz., by appt.), Feb.: 
5 Min. in the Country 

LITTLE STUDIO (673 Mad. at 61), Feb. 
6-19: R. Anderson; Feb. 20-Mar. 5: 
J. De Ruth 

C. T. LOO (41 E. 57), Chinese Art 

MARCH (95 E. 10), Feb. 14-27: B. 
Lurie 

MARINO (46 W. 56), Feb. 11-28: H. 
Bennett 

MATISSE (41 E. 57), Feb. 4-22: Du- 
buffet 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), Feb. 3-Mar. 1: 
Alva 

MI CHOU (36 W. 56), Feb. 4-22: Dale 
Joe 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), to Feb. 15: 
Grp.; Feb. 18-Mar. 15: H. Koerner 

MILCH (21 E. 67), Feb. 10-Mar. 8: 
C. Hassam 

MILLS COLLEGE (66 5th), Feb. 11- 
Mar. 7: R. Bucker, R. White 

MORRIS (174 Waverly PI.), Feb. 4-22: 
Y. Beattie 

NAT. ARTS CLUB (15 Gram. Pk.), Feb. 
16-Mar. 1: Nat’l. Casein Ptrs. 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Feb.: Old 
Mstrs.; 18th C. Fr. & Brit. 

NONAGON (99 2nd), Feb. 2-28: D. 
Williams 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), Feb. 10-22: 
Farman-Farmaian, V. Stonebarger; 
Feb. 24-Mar. 8: M. Miller 

PARMA (1111 Lex. at 77), Feb. 3-22: 
J. Pinsler 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), to Feb. 15: S. 
Lipton; Feb. 17-Mar. 8: R. Pousette- 
Dart 

PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), Feb. 3-15: E. 
Ludins; Feb. 17-Mar. 8: L. Day 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), Feb. 3- 
Mar. 1: S. Twardowicz 

PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), Feb. 10- 
Mar. 8: Calder 

PETITE (718 Mad. at 64), Feb. 10-22: 
R. Hunter; Feb. 24-Mar. 8: N. 
Nickolenko 

PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Feb. 1-15: 
H. Fe Bland; Feb. 16-28: 5 Contem- 
poraries 

POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), to Feb. 22: 
P. Burlin 

REHN (683 5th at 54), Feb. 3-21: S. 
Raffo 

ROERICH (319 W. 107), to Feb. 16: 
B. Yeaton, C. Morey 

ROKO (925 Mad. at 74), Feb. 3-27: 
V. Klement 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), Feb. 3-Mar. 
1: K. Armitage 

SAGITTARIUS (46 E. 57), to Feb. 8: 
Vespignani, A. Blanco; from Feb. 
10: A. Bueno 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), Feb.: 15 
Mod. Mstrs. 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), Feb. 3-22: H. 
Crowley 









B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), Feb. 10- 
Mar. 1: Collages, W’cols., Drwgs. 

SCHAEFFER (983 Park at 83), Feb.: 
Old Masters 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Feb. 4-15: 
J. Schiefer 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), Feb. 1-28: 
30 Yrs. in Afr. Art 

SILBERMAN (1014 Mad. at 78), Feb.: 
Mod. Ptgs. 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), Feb. 3-Mar. 
1: Marca-Relli 

STUTTMAN-RILEY (835 Mad. at 69), 
Opens Feb. 4 

SUDAMERICANA (866 Lex. at 65), to 
Feb. 8: M. Leon, S. Castillo; Feb. 
10-Mar. 1: E. Silvera 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), Feb. 7-27: C. 
Du Back 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), to Feb. 15: De- 
sign into Emotion 

THE CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. at 
77), Feb.: Grp. 

THEATRE EAST (211 E. 60), to Feb. 
16: Kosakowsky 

TOZZI (32 E. 57), Feb.: Medieval Art 

UPTOWN (1311 Mad. at 92), to Feb. 
14: Fr. & Amer. Cont.; Feb. 15- 
Mar. 1: G. Longval; D. Ralph 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57), 
Feb.: Cont. Mstrs. 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), Feb.: Grp. 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Feb.: Amer. 
Contemp. 

WASH. IRVING (49 Irving Place), 
Feb. 2-Mar. 1: G. Luks 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), Feb. 8-Mar. 
8: E. J. Stevens 

WHITE (42 E. 57), Feb. 4-Mar. 1: Grp. 

WIDDIFIELD (818 Mad. at 68), Jan. 
28-Mar. 1: E. Edwards 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), Feb.: Fr. 
19th & 20th C. Ptgs. 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Feb. 4-Mar. 1: 
Heroic Encounter 

WITTENBORN (1018 Mad. at 79), 
Feb. 3-15: T. Haas 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Mad. at 77), to 
Feb. 22: B. Kopman 

ZABRISKIE (32 E. 65), to Feb. 22: The 
Eight 

OMAHA, NEB. 

MUS., to Feb. 21: Illuminations 
ORONO, ME. 

ART GALLERY: Feb.: K. Schrag, w’cols. 
PARIS, FRANCE 

ARNAUD, Feb. 13-Mar. 5: Guitet 

BUCHER, N. de Stael 

CLERT, Feb.: Bemporad 

CORDIER, Feb.: Baj 

DAVID ET GARNIER, Feb. 7-Mar. 15: 
B. Buffet 

PIERRE, Feb.: 4-Man 

PENSACOLA, FLA. 
ART CTR., Feb. 4-25: B. Parsons 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ART ALLIANCE, Feb. 7-Mar. 5: |. 
Sankowsky; Feb. 12-Mar. 9: Mau- 
rer; B. Aronson 

MUS., to Feb. 23: Picasso 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CARNEGIE, to Feb. 23: E. Kalstone 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
SCHL. OF DESIGN, to Feb. 16: H. 
Bloom 
ROSWELL, N. M. 
MUS., Feb. 1-28: B. Drake Arch. 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 

MUS., Feb. 1-28: Durer; Feb. 7-24: 

Artists Guild 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
DE YOUNG MUS., to Feb. 23: C. 
Booth 

SAN MARCOS, TEX. 

STATE COLL., to Feb. 15: Prints 
SCRANTON, PA. 

MUS., Feb. 3-28: H. Fussiner 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

SELIGMAN, Feb. 1-26: J. Elshin 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

JEFFERSON PL., to Feb. 19: K. No- 
land; Feb. 20-Mar. 12: T. Shinoda 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
MUS., Feb. 7-Mar. 16: Guggenheim 


ESTABLISHED 1869 





Exhibition 


of 
VITREOUS ENAMEL 
MURALS MASTERPIECES in ART 


and 
COPPER 


- OBJECTS of VERTU | 


CAST IRON 
SILVER 
ALUMINUM 


SCULPTURE Through February 


TERRA COTTA 
CERAMIC 


CAST 
ALUMINUM 


ARCHITECTS 
A DESIGN and PRODUCTION service for 


you in all forms of CHURCH ART. DUVEEN BROTHERS : 


ine, Steere Aeioon ® 18 EAST 79 STREET 


Enamellers and sculptor . . . 


Size of Project no object. | NEW YORK 21, N.Y. . 1 


11020 MAGNOLIA DRIVE va 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO - = 
SW-5-4259 = 4 








